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NEWS OF THE 


HE election of 400,000 Municipal Councillors for the 37,000 

communes of France was completed on Sunday, but the returns 
have as yet been received only from the towns. ‘They show that 
the electors have in general become once more Radical, very few 
urban constituencies—and only one of any importance, Dunkirk, 
—having elected a majority of Conservatives. In all the large 
cities—Paris excepted, where no election has yet been held—the 
Radicals have gained a complete and easy triumph, the Monarchists 
seldom venturing to go to the poll. The Moderates of the Left 
Centre have been beaten as much as the Monarchists, and the 
cities may be said to be in the hands of Gambetta’s following. 
The Conservatives affirm that these returns do not signify, 
that the rural communes will show a different return, and that 
the Radical Councillors will not exceed 100,000, but we sus- 
pect, from the great delay in publishing the rural returns, that 
their hopes will be disappointed. This new evidence of the 
temper of the cities will, we fear, alarm the “friends of order,” 
and as we have explained elsewhere, may lead to still more severe 
measures of repression. In France Conservatives consider the 
Radicalism of a constituency a reason for disregarding its behests. 


We ventured to suggest, when the news of the Nana’s arrest 
first reached England, that Scindiah had surrendered him out of 
fear, or revenge for his conduct in 1858. It appears from the 
detailed accounts that this view was accurate, and that Scindiah 
has himself admitted his motive to his Durbar, though he boasted 
also of his fidelity to the English. ‘+ During 1857-58,” he said, 
‘the Nana Sahib Peishwa was the principal means of sowing the 
seeds of rebellion in Lushkar Gwalior, but the British Crown, 
according to the Seventh Article of the Treaty of 1844, ratified 
between me and the Government of India, again rendered me aid 
and caused my State to flourish. This fellow was no well-wisher 
to either Government, and he was the author of the Mutiny, 
hence he has been made over to the Resident on 22nd inst.” 


Seindiah made the arrest in person, taking with him a regiment | 


of cavalry, one of infantry, and a battery of artillery, and so 
excited was public feeling in Gwalior, that it was necessary to 
place the whole garrison under arms. The Government, we per- 
ceive, trusts its prisoner only to Europeans, but he will have a 
public trial at Cawnpore. 


The elections at Birkenhead on Tuesday went again in favour 
of the Conservatives, but by a much reduced majority. The 
Liberal candidate, Mr. Stitt, received 2,474, Mr. Maclver, 3,421 
votes,—Conservative majority, 947. Last February, the Con- 
Servative majority was no less than 2,112; and even in 1868 it 
was nearly as great as now,—namely, 882. ‘The result is the 
more remarkable because the Roman Catholics are said to have 
coalesced with the Orangemen, and voted for the Conservative. 
lf that be so, the access of Liberal-Protestant fervour to the 
Liberals has more than balanced the desertion of the Roman 
Catholics to the Tories. 


In the Times of Tuesday, Lord Acton came forward to support 


his assertion that one of the few Popes who had also beena. 
saint had commissioned an assassin to kill Elizabeth; that Fénélon 

had privately declared that his submission to the Holy See's 

condemnation of his book was a mere form, and quite con- 

sistent with his complete adhesion to the opinions condemned ; 

that the treacherous massacre of St. Bartholomew was really the 

subject of rejoicing to the Pope and the Curia ; and that generally, 

Popes have preached immoral doctrines, like the needlessness of 

keeping faith with heretics, —a doctrine which the better lay Roman 

Catholics have in all ages ignored, and which now they would gener- 

allycondemn. The letter is a very learned, temperate, and on some 

points a very candid one, and for many of his assertions Lord Acton 

brings something very like proof,—especially, we should say, as to 

the doctrine against keeping faith with heretics, But in reference 
to one point, on which Protestants are almost as deeply interested as 

Roman Catholics,—for Fénélon, though a most devoted Roman 

Catholic, was a spiritual hero to us all till Lord Acton threw 

this slur on his sincerity,—a letter in this week's Tablet, 

signed * E, 8. K.,” seems to us to have completely refuted Lord 

Acton. No one can read that letter and its quotations without 

being convinced that Fénélon was guilty neither of duplicity nor of 

inconsistency ; that he declared, privately as well as openly, that 
he admitted the justice of the condemnation as regarded what he 
said, though not as regarded what he meant to say; nor that he 
declared openly as well as privately that his real doctrine was not 
that which the Holy See legitimately found in his words, but was 
perfectly orthodox, nay, that it was the duty of all good men in 
Rome to see that it did not suffer from the condemnation which 
his inaccurate exposition of it had justly incurred. 


As regards the charge that Pius V. really gave his approval to 
Ridolfi’s scheme for the assassination of Elizabeth, the Tablet 
also contains a pertinent defence, though it does not amount toa 
vindication. It attacks Ridolfi's honesty, on which the whole 
force of Lord Acton’s proof seems to depend, and shows a 
certain amount of presumption at all events, that he (Ridolfi) 
forged a letter from the Protestant Duke of Norfolk, which he 
showed to the Pope, and concealed from the Pope the fact that 
the Duke in question was a Protestant. However, the character 
of St. Pius, though of interest for Roman Catholics, and to some 
extent, of course, for all students of history, is not of the first 
moment to Englishmen in general. And we can well afford to 
leave the controversy till it has been fairly debated out by Lord 
Acton and the Saint’s adherents. It is, at all events, satisfactory 
to see that Roman Catholics treat the crime imputed,—falsely 
imputed, as they think,—to Pius by Lord Acton, as a heinous one. 


A pastoral was read Jast Sunday in the various Roman Catholic 
Churches of the diocese of the Bishop of Birmingham (Bishop 
Ullathorne) on the dangers of the times, and especially the ‘‘ Old- 
Catholic ” heresy, in which the Bishop comes round, of course, to 
Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet, calls him (quite truly, we think), ‘‘a Pro- 
testant, if ever man was Protestant ;” accuses him of interrogating 
his Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, ‘in a see-saw, self-contra- 
dictory fashion, as to their duties of Civil allegiance to the State ;” 
and asks, in rejoinder, what would Ireland have been, with all her 
grievances, “if her Bishops and Clergy had not incessantly 
inculecated the Catholic’s duty of obeying the civil authority.” 








IIe then adds, with great bitterness :—‘* But the author 
of this insulting pamphlet shall have his special reply, and 
we securely appeal to his own memory and_ conscience. 
During the sitting of the Vatican Council, being then Prime 
Minister, he wrote a letter to an intimate friend, who was a 
Catholic, and in that letter it was said that if the Church invaded 
the civil sphere she must expect the law of retaliation. ‘To this 
letter its receiver invited the Bishop of Orleans and the present 
writer to reply. What the Bishop of Orleans did we do not 
know, but the writer of this pastoral replied in a letter com- 
municated to Mr. Gladstone, in which, among other things, it 
was plainly stated, not merely on the writer's own authority, 
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but on that of one of the Cardinal-Presidents of the Council 
obtained for the purpose, that there was no intention in 
any Act or decree of the Council to invade the civil sphere. 
With that letter of the year 1870 in his possession, it seems 
almost incredible, but for the fact, that its receiver should raise 
the question anew in 1874, and that on the score of the ancient 
doctrine of Infallibility.” Bishop Ullathorne seems to think that 
even a ‘“ Cardinal-President ” ought to be regarded by Mr. Glad- 
stone as infallible, though for a Catholic only the Pope is so. It 
is surely open to any political critic to contend, in spite of the 
opposite opinion of any ‘‘ Cardinal-President,” that if the Papacy 
were to make one last great political effort to restore the 
temporal power, the Vatican decrees would be exceedingly useful 
levers for that operation, and useful especially in neutralising 
national and loyal claims on Catholic consciences, And that is 
precisely Mr. Gladstone’s thesis. 


We have commented elsewhere on the hereulean efforts made 
by some orthodox Roman Catholics to attenuate the force of the 
Vatican decrees, but we have not there enumerated one of the 
boldest of these orthodox minimisers, Mr. F. H. O’Donnell, 
who in a letter to Thursday’s Times, not only declares, with 
Sir George Bowyer and others, that the State should be as 
supreme in civil matters as the Church in spiritual, but asserts 
‘‘ that Catholics hold, like Protestants, that the English Monarch 
who violates the established constitution in Church and State, 
and makes war upon his people to subvert the established 
religion, would fall beneath the national judgment as 
justly as ever Charles Stuart was punished at Whitehall.” 
That means, we suppose, that if James II. had tried to reintro- 
duce Catholicism into England against the provisions of the 
Constitution, no absolution of the Pope’s could have exempted 
him from moral guilt, or have made it unjust for the English 
people to eut his head off. And Mr. O'Donnell adds:—* In 
affecting to defend the allegiance due to Civil Government, Lord 


Acton runs serious risk of compromising the allegiance which 


free peoples owe to their own liberties.” If a few more Roman 
Catholics held such stern doctrine as to popular liberties, there 
would be less uneasiness about Romanism. But how can we help 
being uncomfortable when Popes declare, even unoflicially, that 
no faith need be kept with those who have broken faith with 
God? 

It seems that the Pope really did utter the speech attributed 
to him by the Correspondent of the Daily News, on Mr. Gladstone’s 
pamphlet, in which Mr, Gladstone was called ‘a viper,” though we 
cannot assert that the viper was represented as doing so very un- 
usual a thing with vipers, as biting at ‘‘ the bark of Peter.” The 
Roman journal which denied the fact, and which appears to have 
convinced Reuter’s agent that it was not a fact, was the Osservatore 


Romano, the organ of the Vatican ; but unfortunately for it, the | 
Armonia had printed a report of the speech before the speech | 
The Jtalie made a very good joke on the! 


was suppressed, 
denial. It remarked that the only fitting commentary on the 
business would be to reprint the passage in ‘ Lothair” in which 
Cardinal Grandison assures Lothair that the news of the 
battle of Montana must be true, “‘ because ij is recorded in the 
offictal organ of a power which is Truth itself.” We do not, 


however, suppose that the Pope’s view of Mr. Gladstone as a | 
‘viper ” was pronounced ex cathedré with a view to teach the | 


Church. 


The arrest of Count Arnim has called out remarks in the 
German Parliament. The Government has recently imprisoned 
three ‘Socialist’ Members of Parliament, and is prosecuting 
Editors on all sides, generally for translating articles from foreign 
papers, and, as Herr Windhorst put it, the area of arrest has 


been widened, until it may some day include a National Liberal, | 


Herr Lasker, chief of that party, though deprecating allusion to 
a case under trial, still lamented the want of a preliminary 
public inquiry as a blot on the German criminal system; 
but the majority appear to have been little moved, though 
the Members imprisoned were being punished for speeches 
within the Reichstag. As for Prince Bismarck, he declared 
that the only cause of t! multiplication of arrests was the 
growing irreverere hic] 
He was not afraid of the discus- 
German Parliament 


ought to show it most respect 
attitude of the 

if he arrests and imprisons half the 
in Germany. ‘The Liberals will 


sion. It is clear from 

that he need not b . eV 
Members and all the Editors 
bear anything rather than vote against a man who has given them 


li v, espn ci lly among tl eC classes Wiilei: 


| military ascendancy in Europe, and hold liberty, even for them. 
selves, unimportant, compared with State prestige. Imagine the 
House of Commons afraid to inquire wliy Mr. Disraeli had pTose- 
cuted Mr. Peter Taylor for words spoken in the House, and we 
have the situation. 


Mr. Clare Read, in a speech delivered on Friday week to his 
constituents at Diss, in Norfolk, made a remark which is under. 
stood to mean that the Government will next Session introduce 
a mild tenure Act, giving compensation to farmers for unex. 
hausted improvements. Ife said, ‘Should a Bill be introduceg 
to give legislative protection to the capital of tenant-farmers, he 
was quite sure that the just rights and interests of the landlord 
would be properly regarded, although this was not the case with 
the Irish Land Bill.” This means, we suppose, that the farmer 
is to be entitled to the two years’ notice which Mr. Disraeli has 
almost promised, and to compensation for unexhausted improve. 
ments, when sanctioned previously by the landlord, or when, at 
at all events, not forbidden by him. That will scarcely be deemed 
sufficient by farmers who know that if a landlord can contract 
himself out of the law, a dozen sanguine young men are Waiting 
ready to sign anything if only they may begin to farm. 





The Metropolitan Board of Works and the City Corporation 
have, it is said, resolved to introduce Bills into Parliament giving 
them power to buy up all Metropolitan gas-works, to make and 
supply the gas themselves, and to establish a grand manufactory 
on land to be secured in Woolwich and Barking, two places which, 
what with gas, soldiers, and sewage, wiil soon be too comfortable 
to live in. They also propose, as an alternative scheme, to 
be allowed to enter into competition with the existing Gas- 
works. The Gas Companies, on their side are preparing Bills 
allowing them to amalgamate, but they may not fight so hard as 
is anticipated. Their shareholders evidently enjoy the idea of 
being paid off in Metropolitan bonds at the rate of, say, £200 for 
£100, and Gas shares have risen from one to two per cent. The 
| representative bodies would supply better gas at a cheaper rate, 
| but the wisdom of the scheme will depend a good deal upon the 
| aggregate capital required. London would look rather foolish 
| saddled with a debt of some millions for gas-works which a new 
| discovery in the art of illumination had suddenly made worth- 
i less. No such discovery is probable, for light cannot be pro- 
duced without consuming something, but still it is within the 





| bounds of possibility. 


Mr. Holms, Member for Hackney, sends to the Times a very 
strong statement about desertion. He says that in 1873, 2,078 
| recruits entered for the Cavalry, and 934 deserters were adver- 
tised for; 3,479 recruits joined the Artillery, and 1,868 men 
| deserted ; 443 entered the Engineers, and 131 were advertised ; 
while though 10,760 recruits were added to the Infantry of the 
Line and the Guards, 3,569 deserted. The bucket is kept 
full, but has an ever-widening hole at the bottom. Mr. 


| Holms’s remedy is a small Army, good pay, short service, 


jand a large Reserve costing £20 a year per man, but we think 
it inferior to the one suggested in another column. Mr. 
Holms’s plan is the cheaper, but it is based upon the assump- 
|tion that we could always get the Reserves when wanted, an 
assumption which, in this country, we doubt greatly. We could 
| not shoot our Landwehr in heaps, as the Prussian Government, 
| if necessary, could and would, and the evasions when the necessity 
‘arrived would be endless. We want the men in barracks, ready 
at an hour’s notice, not scattered over whole counties, or in cities 
where, as it is, a deserter can never be discovered. The enforce- 
ment of the contract would be the press-gang business over again, 


/and might be as unpopular. 


A correspondent of the Times, writing from Levuka, described 
on Saturday the proceedings which preceded the cession of 
Feejee to the Queen. We cannot pretend to condense a most 
charming letter, but it is evident from it that King Thakombau 
or Cacobau, twenty years ago a ruffianly cannibal of the worst 
kind, thoroughly understood what he was doing, and was under 
no pressure except his own fear that Feejee, if not annexed, 
would become “like a bit of drift-wood on the ocean,” and be 
taken by the first passer-by. He freely agreed to waive all 
conditions, understood that a bargain must be made about 
the land by which much of it will revert to Government, 
in consideration of the inerease of value accruing to the 
remainder, and like all Polynesians, showed a natural talent for 
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He is even said, though we can hardly believe this, to 
wrehended a description of what his own position 
om an account given him of the place occupied by 
of Kandy under the Government of Ceylon. [We 
do hope, en passant, that the Colonial Office will abolish every- 
where this word “king,” and use either “chief” or the native 
title instead. The word works pure mischief. ] His chiefs seem 
all to have followed him, and the only difficulty was with the 
white settlers, who, with the regular stupidity of the English- 
man, interpreted Lord Carnarvon’s promise to make Feejee “a 
wn colony of a severe type”—i.e., of a simple and not com- 


debate. 
have comy 
would be fr 
the “king” 


Cto 


plex type—to mean that he would set up some tyrannical 


machine. 


The Government of Germany has given way about the National 
Bank. It is to be a German, and not a Prussian one. A Bill 
with that object is to be prepared—after the consent of the 
separate Parliament of Prussia has been obtained—and laid before 
the Federal Council. It is suspected from the complete amenity 
with which Prince Bismarck has borne his apparent defeat by the 
House, and the absence of any prosecutions of Opposition Members, 
that he wished his hand to be forced, so as to be able to say to 
the Federal Council, ‘‘ This is the will of the people.” He does 
not give way like that when he is in earnest. 


General Schenck evidently does us the honour to believe that 
we are a nation of shopkeepers. At the Cutler's Feast at 
Sheffield on Thursday—a very dull meeting, at which nothing was 
said worth reporting—the American Minister told his hearers 
that England and the United States ought to love each other, for 
‘we are your greatest market,” we ‘‘take a hundred and five 
millions sterling, one-sixth your aggregate trade with all the 
world.” ‘This he considered a practical proof of affection which 
would come ‘“‘home to the hearts” of the men of Sheffield. 
Do dealers and customers love each other so much in 
America? They don’t here. We should say, on the 
whole, that the feeling in Europe between those two 
classes is not universally fraternal, that it is just as 
common for the seller to think the buyer a skin-flint, and for 
the buyer to call the seller an extortioner, as for the two to 
embrace with effusion. General Schenck seems himself to have 
doubted his own sentiment, for he immediately clinched it by 
announcing that his people were becoming our rivals, and now 
produce £200,000,000 sterling of manufactured goods. If the 
General were to include all the mines manufactured in a year for 
British consumption, the total would “figure up” heavier than that. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has been lecturing within 
the last week on the progress of unbelief, but not, if we may 
judge by the report in the Times, with much force or per- 
tinency. He declared that men ought to expect ‘‘a scientific 
proof of the truth of the Christian religion,” but as far as the 
Times reports him, Dr. Tait appears, if not exactly to have limited 
himself to remarking on the absence of proof for disbelief, 
instead of giving the scientific demonstration he had spoken of 
for belief,—at least, to have given nothing beyond the most 
shadowy sketch of the reasoning by which he would infer 
from the free-will and conscience of man the existence of 
“a Will something like his own, above him and beyond him.” 
For the most part, his address seems to have consisted in asking 
questions like this :—‘* Who should say that the soul which had 
existed in him ever since he was a baby, which had passed with 


him through all the changes of his changeful life, which seemed | 


altogether independent of the outward organisation of his frame, 
was altogether to go out, like the flame of a candle, when he had 
come to that part of his existence which they called Death ?” 
Who, indeed? But in the first place, the soul, as we know it, 
cannot be said by any careful observer to ‘“‘seem altogether 
independent of the organisation of our frame,” or else why do 


| 20}, the exact difference being, therefore, 
| has therefore lost nothing in money, though he has suffered some 


cett’s exhortation to study the true principles of Disendowment 
before Disestablishment bursts upon them like a thunderclap in 
a serene sky. At Bristol, on Wednesday, the Society held a 
meeting, at which the Rev. J. Allanson Picton delivered an 
eloquent speech. He declared that the discussion of the extreme 
claims of the Roman Catholies tended to help the Liberation 
Society's movement,—but why, and how, he did not explain, As far 
aswe can see, the fearof the Roman Catholic Church is one powerful 
motive for the support of the Establishment. If all Churches be 
placed on a perfect level, the Church which claims most authority, 
and which has the most imposing history, would probably gain 
much more relatively on its competitors than it does now, when 
one of its rivals has the dignity of a national position and repute. 
Mr. Picton also expressed his belief that Mr, Gladstone’s motive for 
his recent pamphlet was much deeper than appears, and that it 
was really intended as a sort of prelude to a new deliverance of 
his mind on the subject of Church and State. Possibly, though 
we cannot ourselves see it. But even so, is there anything at all 
in the pamphlet to point to the dissolution of all ties between 
Church and State as the solution of the problem? Mr. Gladstone 
carefully refrains from condemning Prussia, and Prussian states- 
men think his pamphlet equivalent to a tacit approval of their 
course,—which is certainly not an anti-State Church course. 
Seeing that the Roman Catholic Church receives no sort of State 
support in this country, how any reasonable man can read into an 
attack on its imperiousness, an intention to strike a great blow at 
the prestige of its chief rival,—passes our comprehension. Mr. 
Picton’s wish seems to have been father to Mr. Picton’s thought. 

It is stated that Serrano’s Government had a military reason 
for recalling General Loma and his army from the pursuit of the 
Carlists. ‘They feared that Don Carlos might destroy or break 
through the foree upon the Ebro, which had been reduced by 
Loma’sexpedition to 25,000 men. It is probable that this is correct, 
Serrano’s Government being influenced at once by fear, and by a 
desire not to interrupt a negotiation still going on with the 
governing juntas of Navarre, Guipuzcoa, and Biscay. These pro- 
vinces are almost exhausted by the war, and would abandon it if 
they could only be guaranteed possession of their fwros. The 
guarantee they demand, a local army, cannot of course be granted, 
but if any compromise can be discovered, the Carlist army will, it 
is said, retire quietly to its homes. Pending that discovery, the 
North is being exhausted by bombardments, requisitions, and 
excessive taxation. 

Lord Lyons, the British Ambassador in Paris, has returned to 
his post, and Lord Lytton, who has for a few months been 
virtual ambassador there, goes as Minister to Lisbon. It is, we 
suppose, indispensable to maintain some sort of seniority in the 
Diplomatic Service, or no one without interest could rise in it, 
but Lord Lytton’s special experience and ability will be rather 
wasted at Lisbon. While the Royal family there persistently 
refuse the throne of Spain, a policy from which there is no 
apparent chance of their deviating, politics in Lisbon can be of 
little interest to the world at large. ‘The only thing to discover 
is why the sleepy little kingdom gets so rich, and why it feels so 
little the reflex action of the commotions in Spain. 


Lord Emly, on Tuesday, delivered a speech before the Irish 
Statistical Society, in which he produced figures showing that 
the value of land in Ireland has risen by nearly three years’ pur- 
chase since Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act came into operation, In 
the seven years ending 1870, the average number of years’ pur- 
2-5rds, while in 1873 it had risen to 

The landlord 





chase given for land was 17 
oS 


“4° 


diminution in prestige, while it is ecaleulated that the additional 
value conferred on occupancies throughout Ireland is not less, 
| according to the best statists, than £75,000,000. As to taxation, 


blows on the head, or a few drops of poison in the blood, caus: | 8o far from Ireland being despoiled, she is exempted from taxes 


all the appearances of unconsciousness, or sometimes even | 


of insanity? And next, how does dwelling on the openly- 
professed ignorance of the Agnostics, tend to show that faith is 
justified? An archbishop who deals with such subjects should 
bring more force to bear on them than Dr. Tait seems to have 


done at Margate. He excited great hopes, but his performance | 


was barely a dividend of a shilling in the pound. 
The Liberation Society have been made prematurely hopeful 
by Mr. Gladstone’s attack on the Vatican decrees, and Mr. Faw- 


| paid in Great Britain to the amount of £5,800,612 a year, and 
| receives also in proportion more than Great Britain from the 
| Treasury in relief of local taxation. ‘The dark spot in Ireland is 
| the decline of the industrial classes, who were less in number in 
1871 than in 1861, a decline attributed by Lord Emly to the 
want of a proper system of intermediate education. Might he 
| wet add, to the want of a proper sense of the fact that a dead 


| employer, or one frightened away by threats, cannot pay wages ? 


| 


Consols were on Friday 933-934. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


saheipisctin 
THE FRENCH MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 
HE immediate effect of the Municipal Elections in France 
can hardly be otherwise than disastrous. Those elections 
have been governed for the most part by political considera- 
tions, and their result proves, past all question or demur, that 
in all the great cities of France, and all the towns except four 
or five, the majority of the active electors, z.e., of those who take 
a strong interest in politics, are Radical Republicans. All 
shades of Monarchists, Septennists, and Conservative Repub- 
licans have been equally defeated, and the citizens have 
announced everywhere that they desire a Republic, and a 
Republic of the Gambetta or even a more decidedly Red 
type. There have been, of course, numberless abstentions— 
in some places so many that the Conservatives have some 
ground for asserting that latent opinion is with them, though 
the Ballot is against them—but calculations from abstentions 
are extremely delusive. The rule, now almost universal on 
the Continent, that an election to be final must be attended 
by one-half plus one of all voters on the register ensures 
a tolerably heavy vote; Conservatives have no more motive 
to abstain than Liberals; and in politics, as in everything 
else, one active man who will move is worth three who will 
not take the trouble even to record their names. The cities and 
towns must be taken to be Radical for the time, and we do not 
know that in any other country than France this would be matter 
for regret. A seat in a deliberative Council, however small 
its number or limited its functions, tends to educate its pos- 
sessor, and if 100,000 of the most energetic Radicals in France 
have become Municipal Councillors, so much the better for 
France and for the party. They will learn moderation in 
power, and their ideas as a mass would not, we imagine, greatly 
frighten Englishmen. There are of course among the newly- 
elected some doctrinaires of the most dangerous order, men who 
unite to the dreamy utopianism which has since 1789 always 
lingered in French thought the furious impatience character- 
istic of the South; who want in order to regenerate society to 
abolish most of the principles upon which it has hitherto been 
founded. But the mass of French Radicals, we take it, are, 
except in their overweening dislike of the Priests, very much 
like Radicals everywhere else,—anxious to do all that can be 
done to further their own views without destroying the pro- 
sperity of their cities. Some of their ideas are wild, no doubt, 
and one, the substitution of a progressive income-tax or pro- 
perty-tax for all other forms of taxation, is most dangerous ; 
but their powers are restrained by very strict laws, they can do 
little without official consent, and they must possess, at least 
in a degree, some of the financial aptitude of the French, and 
men of financial aptitude soon find out the consequences of 
menacing those who possess capital. In most countries, we 
think, the Conservative classes would say to themselves, “ Let 
us see what these bodies actually do, before we fall into a 
panic, or attempt to interfere with the result of a suffrage 
regularly established and exercised.” 

We fear there will be no such patience exhibited in France. 
There, even if the rural elections are conservative, the Con- 
servative classes, including those who now control the Assembly, 
the Army, and the Bureaucracy, will say that the urban returns 
must be taken as a menace; that the masses of the towns 
are clearly hostile to property and order; that their “ rising” 
is a sufficient warning to all men that * society ” must be pro- 
tected by giving new strength to the principle of authority. 
The Government will be urged to exert still more freely its 
power of nominating Mayors, It will be implored to strengthen 
urban garrisons, It will be advised to dissolve unhesitatingly 
any municipality which attends to polities, even though atten- 
tion only takes the form of an address. The Marshal-Pre- 
sident will allege that here is a clear proof of the necessity for 
formulising his powers in some method which will not allow Re- 
publicans to call themselves the only “ Constitutional” party. 
The majority in the Assembly will urge that here at last is 
final reason against a Dissolution which might end in the 
election of a Chamber like the Municipality of Marseilles, 
which is believed in France, apparently without evidence, 
to be almost Terrorist in tone. Even the Moderate Re- 
publicans will be startled, more especially those among 
them who were originally Orleanists, and will begin to fear 
that the old cycle of French revolutionary progress is 
coming round once more; that the Constitutionalists will 
be beaten by the Girondins, the Girondins by the Mountain, 
and the Mountain by some purely anarchic mob, They will 


° I 

draw slightly more towards the Right Centre, and we ma. 
again some spasmodic effort to obtain from repression ‘Viet 
calm strength which is only to be obtained from the acqui 
escence of the people. Already it is asserted that Government 
will in future act through the officials and disregard the Elec. 
tive Councils,—that is, will act despotically and leave anybod 
to protest who pleases, thus adding day by day to the irritation 
of the neglected but legal power, and deepening the fissure 
which menaces all French society. 

This, we say, is what we fear, judging from all the recent 
history of French polities, but we do not add, as most of our 
contemporaries do, that the electors have showed their 
i We wish they had acted otherwise, 





‘incapacity to elect. 
but it is vain to expect that large bodies of men not fully 
| used to free election, and valuing logic as much as political 
| success, will permanently repress all their views, and all their 
prejudices, and all their aspirations, in order that safe men 
/in partial agreement with them may have a fair opportunity 
to conciliate the parties which the electors detest. They will 
do it when the political instinct is awakened by any great 
crisis, but they will not do it in ordinary times, and the burden 
of responsibility must be laid in practice rather on the repre- 
sentatives than themselves. The active canvassers for any 
party are always its most eager men, and whenever choice ig 
fairly open they will tend towards candidates like then, 
selves, and will choose men apparently more pronounced 
than the citizens who elect them, If the Municipal Coun- 
cillors are really the picked men of the parties to which 
they belong—and there is much reason to suppose that 
this is the case—the duty of displaying moderation and rea- 
sonableness and some little foresight now rests mainly upon 
them. They have to show that the party is maligned, that 
its objects have been misapprehended, that the existence 
of a Radical Council, say in Lyons, is quite consistent with 
order, property, and respect for the general law. We quite 
admit that the situation is annoying, that the Prefects are high- 
handed, that it is most vexatious to any elected body, be it 
only a Highway Board, to be told that its votes have of them- 
selves no executive force ; but still the representative Radicals of 
France ought, if they are worthy of their position, to possess 
that much self-restraint, ought to be able to discern those less 
apparent necessities of the political position which their electors. 
have failed to perceive. That they will choose to see them may 
be doubted, for a Municipal Council differs from a Parliament 
first of all in this, that it lives among its electors, and can be 
scolded, or even threatened for any departure from their views, 
but the duty of Councillors is none the less apparent. Their busi- 
ness is to be better, wiser, and cooler than their electors, not to he 
the quintessence of electoral passion. One of the worst signs we 
perceive in modern democracy is that it tends to forget this 
idea—which is the secret of the British House of Commons— 
and that both in America and France, though from different 
causes, the aggregate responsibility of the Representative Bodies 
tends to become less. The Member is careful, it may be, 
of his dignity and reputation, but the House is not, or at alk 
events, instead of being infinitely more careful than the indi- 
vidual, tends to become greatly less so. The sense of corporate 
existence seems to be deficient, and wherever that is the case, 
the collective action of numbers shields the individual, and 
the Council tends to become worse than the Member in the 
face of the world would venture to appear. We want to see 
the Councils of France behave themselves as well as the 
electors, and if they claim power and freedom as Radical 
Councils must, to show that they have some notion how to use 
the one and to avoid abusing the other. The expression of 
that want seems a platitude in England, but on the Continent, 
whether the reason be the suffrage or any other, the desire is 
by no means fulfilled, and outside Switzerland we cannot 
mention the representative body which is distinctly abler, or 
wiser, or better than the mass of its constituents. In England 
the House of Commons is, and so outside St. Pancras is the 
Council of the dirtiest little borough in the kingdom. One of 
the great uses of representation is to give a vent to feeling, 
emotion, or even passion before it is transmuted into executive 
action,—to filter, as it were, the popular sentiment through 
the minds of the men who govern. 





FALLIBLE VIEWS OF INFALLIBILITY. 
TOTHING can be much more striking even to Roman 
Catholics themselves than the spectacle of the great mass 
of fallible thought about Infallibility which is so rapidly accu- 
mulating round the new dogma, and threatening, we will not 
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put its speedy envelopment in a cloud of uncertain- | 

:-. «hich will make its practical application a matter of the 
pod test. possible difficulty. As Roman Catholics will them- 
woe be the first to admit, we have regarded the new dogma 
with a certain speculative and almost admiring interest, rather 
than with fear and horror. It seemed to us the logical conclusion 
to which the opinion of the Church had long been tending, and 
a conclusion that it was a matter of great interest and value for 
all that Christian world which held confessedly fallible doctrine 
on the same class of subjects, to see drawn. Moreover, we never 
denied that there was a certain coherence between the very idea 
of divine revelation regarded as doctrine, and that of an infalli- 
ble interpreter of that revelation. We believed, indeed, and 
believe now much more strongly than ever, that you could 
only get such an infallible teaching as to doctrine by the help 
of a perpetual renewal of the divine revelation itself from one 
generation to another,—that the expedient of confiding a 
deposit of divine truth to a human institution, and promising 
the institution to which it was thus confided an absolute 
guarantee against error, must, if really divine, have almost 
amounted to a perpetual renewal of the original revelation, and 
we believed that all the results of such an expedient, however 
perfect, would have been much more simply and effectually 
gained in that way. Still, as there was a Church in existence 
which believed in its genuine infallibility, we must say we 
thought it for the advantage of the whole of Christen- 
dom that that infallibility should mean something, and not 
nothing,—that it should become a working hypothesis, and not 
merely an abstract truth—that Roman Catholics themselves 
should feel from day to day the authority on which they so 
earnestly rely, and that Protestants should see in a practical 
form the result of attributing to a living man the power which 
the Roman Church had previously attributed to a collective body 
meeting only at very long and very irregular intervals. 

Well, now we are beholding the first-fruits of turning the 
theory from a theory into an operative belief. And what is 
the most striking of the results? That precisely the same 
controversies which formerly raged as to the centre and nature 
of infallibility have begun to rage again, even amongst Roman 
Catholics themselves, as fiercely as ever, as to its limits, as to 
its true area, First, there are a few eminent Roman Catholics 
who still, under one plea or another, reject it altogether. They 
say that one test of an infallible decision has always been the 
subsequent consent of the Roman Catholic world to the 
doctrine as defined. That is a very weak position, because it 
is very much the same as saying that a doctrine must carry 
public opinion with it before it can be accepted finally as 
revealed by God,—and if so, how does revelation differ from 
the human discovery of truth which submits to the same 
conditions? Obviously, no one can hold this as essential to 


—— 
say its life, 





the divine authority of a theological definition, who really 
believes that the vow Dei is heard before the vor populi 
can agree. It is an expedient for keeping the shadow 
of an infallible Church without the reality. Still, 
amongst the Old Catholics at least, the demand for the 
Church’s verification of the decision of a Council has been 
frequently put forward, and probably a few of the Roman 
Catholic insurgents sincerely hold this view. Still we can hardly 
suppose that any Roman Catholic, believing himself a true Roman 
Catholic, seriously holds a view which means that Infallibility, 
even if it has existence. can never be proved to the world,—since 
clearly Infallibility is useful only as regards impugned doctrines ; 
but according to this theory, the very fact that a doctrine 
is impugned prevents the only verification which would deter- 





mine it to be true. Next comes the straw at which Mr. 
Martin Archer Shee catches so pathetically, to get over the 
apparent anomaly of his position in refusing his assent to the | 
doctrine of a General Council. The Council, he says, did 
not put forth its decrees in its own name. The Apostolic 
Fathers only gave their approval to a decree promulgated 
by the Pope. That is very true, but surely there could hardly 
be a more natural occasion for changing the form of a Con- 
ciliar decree,—nay, if we are not mistaken, the form of the 
Vatican Council’s decree has once before been adopted,—than one 
on which the Council intended to say that the official doctrinal 





utterances of the Pope are to be copsidered infallible. They might, 
no doubt, have promulgated these decrees in the old form for 
the last time; but when a king abdicates in favour of another, 
would anyone be scandalised at his choosing to do so rather by 
assisting at the coronation of his successor and expressing pub- 
licly his approval of that coronation, than by declaring while 
on the throne that he had just ceded it to his successor ? 





Either way of doing the business seems to outsiders equally 


good, and entirely indifferent as to the meaning of the thing 
done. 

So far, we have concerned ourselves only with what we may 
call the excuses of Roman Catholics who neither wish to say 
they have lost faith in their Church, nor to act as if they 
kept faith in it. But now we come to the cloud of views 
which many loyal Roman Catholics are putting forward in 
rapid succession, as to the proper limitation of the field of 
infallibility. Of these we can take only a few specimens. 
First, there are Sir George Bowyer and Lord Arundell of 
Wardour and Mr. De Lisle, whose view appears to be not 
that the ecclesiastical power is anything but infallible when it 
is conscientiously defining a spiritual duty, even though that 
duty appears to encroach on the civil sphere, but that it has no 
right at all to encroach on the civil sphere with any ambitious 
arriére pensée of enlarging its influence by operating within 
that sphere. In other words, we suppose the ecclesiastical 
power is infallible when it is, shall we say, on its honour that 
it is acting for spiritual ends, and for spiritual ends only, even 
though those ends seem to encroach on the sphere of civil 
order, For example, if a State declares that all the children 
of the State shall attend national secular schools, and the 
Church believes that this is, in the particular instance, likely 
to be fatal to Catholic truth, it would be infallible in declaring 
that the Catholics who obey the State’s order do wrong and im- 
peril their souls, But if, on the contrary, Rome were to declare 
that no good Catholic soldier of England’s or Ireland’s could fight 
on the Italian side against a coalition of Catholic Powers com- 
bined to restore the temporal power of the Pope, then we 
understand Lord Arundell of Wardour and Sir George Bowyer 
and Mr. de Lisle to hold that in that ease good Catholies would 
have fair ground to suspect that the decision of the Pope was 
not rested bond fide on spiritual grounds, and therefore that it 
could not be infallible. Now, can any one suppose that such a 
theory as that will hold water for a moment? The infallible 
Teacher of the Church is to be held infallible only when he 
keeps in the spiritual sphere, but he is not to be held infallible 
as to the fact whether or not he is actually keeping within the 
spiritual sphere! Nay, if the Pope’s motives are liable to suspicion, 
if you have room to doubt whether or not he is really judging 
on spiritual grounds, then you may reject his decision, even 
though it claims to be spiritual and infallible, on the ground 
that you believe its motive to be temporal, and therefore its 
teaching to be fallible! Tere is difliculty number one, in an 
infallible official institution,—one obviously arising from the 
unfortunate fact that it is not protected against the operation 
of worldly and sinful motives! If only you could look into 
its heart and find its object to be spiritual, you might trust it. 
But unfortunately you can’t. Hence, if we understand Sir 
George Bowyer’s and Lord Arundell of Wardour’s position 
aright, you may lose all the benefit of an infallible authority 
in consequence of an actually unjust, but still legitimate sus- 
picion of earthly and carnal motives in the Papacy. Was 
there ever, since Shylock’s pound of flesh, which he might 
take on condition he did not spill a drop of blood, a more 
tantalising gift than such an infallibility, obedience to 
which may be lawfully limited by considerations such as 
these ? 

But there is a still greater limitation proposed by excellent 
Catholics themselves on the great privilege of the Church 
than even this. Dean O’Brien, of Limerick, “ formerly Pro- 
fessor of Theology and of Holy Scripture at All Hallows, 
Dublin,” states as follows to the Manchester Examiner and 
Times of this day week, his claims to be heard as a theologian 
on this subject :—* Firstly—I have for a great part of my 
life taught Roman Catholic theology, therefore I cannot be 
ignorant of Roman Catholic doctrine. Secondly—I speak 
under the correction of authority, and subject even to punish- 
ment for any mis-statement, therefore I am unlikely to hazard 
any statement which can be fairly questioned.” Well, those 
are good claims to be heard and respected. And now, what is 
his doctrine as to the sphere of Infallibility? It is this,—that 
the Pope is infallible only, of course, where the Church has 
always been infallible, and that the Church has never been 
infallible except in dealing with “the deposit of faith,” Z.e., 
revelation as such.—not, we conclude, revelation only as it 
is discernible in the Scriptures, but revelation as originally 
confided to the Apostles by Christ, and as discernible from any 
source, Whether of Scripture or tradition, so long as it can be 
proved that it was contained in that original deposit. Nay, 
Dr. O’Brien maintains that the Church is not even infallible 
in her deductive reasoning. She is infallible only in her 
attestation to the fact of the body of truth contained 
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in the original revelation, but just as fallible as any other'| 
human institution in deducing an inference from that body | 
of truth. “Even a deduction,” he writes, “clearly made | 
from a doctrine is placed outside the domain of infallibility.” | 
Dean O’Brien puts his doctrine with a good deal of strength :— | 


fields; and his answers to messages, inquiries, and re- 
monstrances seemed to the Secretary for Native Affairs 
to be at least evasive. They were probably not intended to 
be evasive, but it seems clear that the Chief had taken up the 
idea that the Secretary disliked him; that he became first 


“ What is that domain—the domain of the whole Chureh’s | pettish, then timorous, and then panic-stricken; that when 


infallibility ? 
Nothing but what Christ left in the ‘ Deposit of Faith ’—| 


allegiance, the infallibility has no more business in meddling | 
with civil duty than it has in meddling with a mine, or a mill, 
or a banking-house.” And he quotes the following authority | 
for this statement :—** Quod non est revelatum non est objectum 
infallibilitatis Ecclesie. .... . . Christus promissiones suas 
restrinxit ad leges et doctrinas a se traditas. Cursum Confer 
Holden, cap 3, sec. 99.” Well, all we can say is, that if the 
Council of the Vatican meant no more than Dean O’Brien means, 
it used very rash language in speaking of “ infallibility in the 
domain of faith and morals.” The Roman Pontiff, speaking offi- 
cially, with a view to teach the Church, was asserted by the Coun- 
cil to be * endowed, by divine assistance, with that infallibility 
(eddem infallibilitate pollere) with which the divine Redeemer 
willed (voluit) his Church to have been furnished in defining a 
doctrine concerning faith or morals.” Now, Dean O’Brien 
means, we suppose, that the Epistles of the Apostles them- 
selves are infallible on questions of doctrine and morals only 
where their writers declare that they are not drawing an in- 
ference, but are delivering what has been confided to them by 
God himself, But if so, possibly a great deal which the Apostles 
themselves say in the New Testament falls into the category of 
matier of opinion. And at any rate, the Vatican Council was | 
culpably negligent in not explaining that there were a great | 
many questions of faith and morals on which it would be quite 
possible for the Pope to touch, even in his official capacity as a 
doctor of the universal Church, but on which, nevertheless, his | 
authority would be no better at all than that of any good Catholic | 
of them all. Supposing the Pope should say, for instance, “ The 
temporal power is quite necessary to the freedom of the 
Church,” on such a subject he not only cannot be infallible, | 
but the very notion of his being so would be absurd, as neither | 
Christ nor his Apostles ever said a word as to the duties of | 
the Church in a time when it could have been supposed likely 
to be endowed with temporal dominion. Yet there are Catholics, | 
and very good Catholics, who maintain strenuously that the 
Pope's teaching as to the necessity of the temporal power to 
the freedom of the spiritual power, is de fide and binding on 
all good Catholics. 

What we actually see, then, is an almost indefinite number 
of attempts, even by grave Roman Catholics, to whittle away 
infallibility in all directions, by raising doubts as to its form 
or its sphere. Can we have a better proof that infallibility 
itself, if found imbedded, as it confessedly is in the Roman 
Church, in a stratum of fallible, weak, and sinful human 
motive and character, can prove to be little but “a mockery, a 
delusion, and a snare ”? 








AFFAIRS IN NATAL. 
cannot quite agree with Dr. Colenso in all that he has 
writen about Langalibelele, the native chief who has 


Ww 


recently been sentenced in Natal; but it is impossible to read 
his statements, or the official records embodied in them, with- 
out seeing that a failure of justice has occurred in the Colony 
serious enough to demand the decided intervention of the 


Colonial Office. An uncivilised but peaceful nation has been 
driven, partly through its own fears, but chiefly through English 
precipitation and imperiousness, from a home where it had resi- 
ded quietly for a quarter of a century, and where its presence was 
distinctly beneficial to the country. Twenty-five years ago 
Langalibelele, Chief of the Hlubi tribe, fled from Zululand 
into Natal and requested British protection, received it, and 
settled with his people on the pastures of the Drachenberg, the 
range which divides Natal from territory which the Colony 
does not claim. He held the passes of the range, and was 
from that circumstance, as well as, we suspect from 
some incidental evidence, from a certain defect of man- 
ner, watched by the Department of Native Affairs with 
a suspicion which became angry when it was reported 
that he was collecting guns in contravention of the law. He 
was not “collecting guns,” in the warlike sense of the 
phrase, but some of his immediate followers had no doubt 


Nothing whatever unless ‘revealed truth.’ | 
nothing whatever—and -unless any man can find in the | 
‘Deposit of Faith’ a specific doctrine regarding Englishmen’s| his tribe back into Zululand. 


‘into Maritzburg for trial. 





secretly purchased guns with wages earned on the diamond- 


summoned before the Secretary to explain himself without any 
charge being specified, he refused to obey, and finally, that hearing 
that troops were in movement, he fled in an agony of terror with 
The Government of Natal 
affirm that by “ Kafir law” this flight was an act of treason, 


| and imply that they were bound by Kafir law, but this seems 


to be an entire misapprehension of the facts. The Lieutenant. 
Governor, Sir B. Pine, is invested, it is true, with the powers 
which Kafir law vests in a “supreme Chief,” just as Lord 
Northbrook is invested, under certain circumstances, with the 
power of the British Parliament; but both are expected to use 
those prerogatives under strict responsibility to their superiors, 
and in accordance with common English ideas of justice, 
which certainly do not admit of punishing emigration as q 
crime. The local Government, however, saw in the flight a 
dangerous or defiant movement; believed a false statement 
from a native messenger, named Mahoiza, sent to 
summon Langalibelele that he had been stripped and 
insulted, and resolved that the flying tribe must be severely 
punished. <A force of Volunteers was sent in pursuit, three 
young Englishmen were shot in a pass, as was supposed 
by Langalibelele’s orders, but really by some of his people in 
spite of them ; and then, the Volunteers being repulsed, military 
execution was let loose on the tribe. Two hundred or more 
of them were killed, all their flocks and herds were confiscated 
as spoils of war, they themselves were driven into the desert, 
and their chief, after a short interval, was seized and carried 
Moreover, a smaller tribe, called 
the Putini, connected with the Hlubi tribe, but not forming 
part of it, was accused of slackness in sending supplies, and of 
harbouring some of Langalibelele’s fugitive followers, and was 


| burnt out; 8,000 head of cattle were seized; all the men were 


dispersed, and all the women were located in Kaffir kraals, 
pending a final decision of the Government as to their disposal. 
In short, to use the expressive native phrase, the tribe was 
“eaten up.” 

Up to the arrest of Langalibelele, the authorities in Natal 
have, as regards the Hlubi, though not as regards the Putini, 
some sort of a case. They can hardly be suspected of wanting 
to ruin a large tribe living under British protection, they had 
no reason for distrusting the perjured messenger, who repre- 
sented the chief as deliberately insolent, and they had, in Lan- 
galibelele’s refusal to appear, according to colonial ideas most 
grave reason for suspecting his designs. The Bishop of Natal, 
knowing Langalibelele, may know absolutely that the suspicion of 
disloyalty was unfounded, and that the chieftain was merely panic- 
stricken,—and we think, writing after the event, that the evi- 
dence confirms his view; but an Indian Prince who returned 
that answer would find troops converging towards his territory, 
and would have to explain himself very rigorously indeed, 
the necessity of the position in both countries being that 
the white garrison should never be taken by surprise— 
surprise meaning, under such circumstances, a massacre 
of * soldiers and civilians alike. The action of Sir B. 
Pine therefore in sending the Volunteers, if blamed at all, must 
be blamed as harsh, in treating an emigration as an act of re- 
bellion, rather than as wantonly cruel or vindictive ; while, as to 
the extent of the punishment ultimately inflicted, it appears to 
have been one of those misfortunes which occur whenever it is 
necessary to use armed force against an inferiorrace. Englishmen 
were shot down by the Hlubi, whether by Langalibelele’s misfor- 
tune, as we believe, or by his fault ; and after that, it was indis- 
pensable to avenge their fall, lest, in a country where the 
natives outnumber the Europeans by twelve to one, the dis- 
affected should imagine that Government could be beaten, an 
idea which in Natal, as in India, might préduce a universal 
rising; and the extent of the destruction during the expedition 
could, as far as the Civil authorities were concerned, be limited 
only by the circumstances of the hour. British troops, acting 
against enormously superior numbers, must win, or our 
dominion, with all its compensations, must perish, and no scheme 
of winning with limited liability to the defeated side has yet 
been devised. The original charge against Langalibelele was, 
in our judgment, no excuse for severe punishment, and the 
despatch of the Volunteers was a precipitate and harsh measure; 
but the three Englishmen once slain, there was no help for the 
terrible scene which followed It was war, aggravated fright- 
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incidents by the fact that a tribe, and not an army, 
was flying, and no doubt by that Berserkar fury to which we 
owe both our dominion and the hatred which so often pursues us, 
that breaks out in the Englishman when assailed, as he thinks, 
by men of an inferior but much more numerous race. ; 

It was after the battle, or massacre, or whatever it was, 
at the acts of the Government of Natal became 
entirely indefensible. They had already punished Langalibelele | 
on mere suspicion, though, we admit, as far as they knew the 
facts, on serious suspicion, with a punishment—deposition, exile, 
and ruin—quite equal, on their own theory, to his deserts : had 
scattered a great community not necessarily involved in their | 
chieftain’s guilt ; had ruined a subordinate tribe out of mere | 
temper, and in defiance of the plainest principles of justice ; | 
and had given a terrible shock to the amity between the white | 
and coloured races, and they now proceeded to inflict a punish- 
ment which was nothing less than vindictive. They resolved | 
to arrest Langalibelele, though beyond the frontier, and try 
him for his life, before a tribunal composed of the Lieutenant- | 
Governor himself, who, of course, was the true prosecutor ; of a 
Council whose members shared with him the previous respon- | 
sibility, and two of whom had lost, one a son and one a} 
brother-in-law in the affray, while a third had expressed pre- 
viously a conviction of the guilt of the accused ; and of three 
Resident Magistrates and six natives, all more or less directly 
under official influence. The main witnesses relied on | 
by Langalibelele to disprove the messenger’s story were 
not summoned, and were described by the Lieutenant-Governor 
as “criminals,” and after a most hurried and irregular pro- | 
cedure, during which nothing seems to have been proved 
except what we have stated, the unlucky chieftain was sen- | 
tenced to transportation for life, and the privilege of appeal to | 
England refused. There was absolutely no reason for fear of 
Langalibelele, who might have been detained till it was safe to 
release him, or left across the frontier, or tried by an inde- 
pendent Court, and his hurried trial before a tribunal certain 
to give only one verdict was calculated to convince every native 
that in any future quarrel with the white men his only chance 
waswar. Submission toa trial could only lead toa prearranged 
and hostile verdict. 

We can trust Lord Carnarvon to do justice on the offenders, 
and so far as that is humanly possible, to convince the sixty- 
three tribes now left in Natal that tyranny is not a permanent | 
quality of British rule, but it is evident that much larger | 
measures are required before Englishmen can be sure that out- 
rages like this trial and the attack on the Putini shall never be 
repeated in South Africa. To begin with, there must be an 
end to the system of packed tribunals. If Courts are to be 
employed at all to decide on political offences, they must be | 
composed of independent and experienced men ; but they ought 
not, in a country where race-hatred is still so strong, to be | 
employed at all, All Indian experience shows that a Governor 
who is personally and directly responsible to the Home Govern- 
ment, who can be dismissed, or even tried for any abuse of his 
authority, is far more likely to be moderate and trustworthy than 
the same Governor when screened by any kind of Legislature, 
as in Jamaica, or Court, as in Natal; while a Governor on the 
spot, but not directly implicated, is pretty sure to be impartial. 
Such a Governor exists in South Africa, in the person who 
governs the Cape Colony, and he ought to be declared, at all 
events for all * political ” purposes, Viceroy of South Africa, 
and invested with ultimate authority to deal with all native 
tribes, limited only by his responsibility to the Colonial Office and 
the British Parliament. On this subject no local Ministry should 
control him, and no tribunal be allowed to do more than 
report its opinion of the guilt or innocence of any tribe accused, 
It is nonsense to say such a power will cripple the energy of 
local officers, They know their duty in putting down insur- 
rection perfectly well, and the telegraph will remove all objec- 
tions as to delay. Whether the time has not arrived to go 
farther, and continue in South Africa the policy which has been so 
successful in British America, is a question which the Secretary 
who founded the Dominion may well be trusted to decide ; but 
certainly the Governor of the Cape should, as regards what is 
called in India the Political Department, be invested with a 
hich and a personal appellate jurisdiction. Ie should be 


fully in all its 


however, th 


] 
the Mother country on the spot. 


RECRUITING FOR THE ARMY. 
pm is one fatal flaw in the ease which a few officers are 
always presenting to the public, in their attacks on our 
recruiting system, which deprives their assertions of half the 





| safety and honour. 


| regiments badly supplied, 


lalways in perfect readiness for use. 
cisely the same. but they seem to us 


weight which might otherwise attach to them. They never 
assign an adequate reason for the official denials. If their 
statements are generally true, instead of being true only of 
particular moments, corps, or localities, it would follow that 
Secretaries of War and Under-Secretaries belonging to both 
parties, the Commander-in-Chief, the Inspector-General of Re- 
cruiting, a number of recruiting officers, and a majority of 
Colonels in command are engaged in a permanent conspiracy to 
deceive Parliament, the public, and the Amny itself as to the 
condition of the rank and file. This is no question of opinion, 
no subject of diverging views, it is a mere matter of fact. 
Either the Regiments are of the stated strength, and the men 
are as good as usual, and vacancies are filled up with ease, or 
the responsible officers—all of them gentlemen, most of them 
quite independent, one of them a Royal Duke, and many of 
them Ministers, or Generals on the Staff—are all in a league 
to cheat their country on a matter of vital importance to its 
Why are they all engaged in that nefarious 
It is not the interest of the Colonels to have their 
It is of no advantage to the Duke of 
Cambridge to have an inefficient Army. It would, in a party 
sense, “ pay” Mr. Hardy well if he could show that all the 


Re 
league ? 


| allegations of Colonel Anson, and officers like him, are gener- 


ally or universally true of the whole Army. The Colonels 


|may dislike worrying their superiors, but the dislike is not 
strong enough to induce them to let their regiments go to 


pieces. The Commander-in-Chief may dread the public, but 


| he can, when roused, make his voice effectually heard in.the 


Department. Mr. Hardy may be reluctant to increase his 
Estimates, but he knows perfectly well that if his ranks are 
really empty, or only nominally filled, he may be called to a 
much more severe account than if he proposes an increased 
estimate, and resigns if his colleagues refuse to ask the consent 


of Parliament. Any such treachery to the State as these 


| . . . . . . 
accusations would imply, besides being impossible from the 
' character of all concerned, would be profitless even to bad men, 


and the public therefore, in refusing to be alarmed. acts on a 
sound political instinct. The Regiments are there, as full as 
they are intended to be of men who are about as effective as 
ever they were in battle, and in peace are a great deal more 
effectually in hand. As far as discipline is concerned, Welling- 
ton’s troops in the Peninsula, as appears from his own despatches, 
were a rabble compared with the men who went to Abyssinia, 

Nevertheless, though the accusations current are, in their 
length and breadth, palpably exaggerated, we have thus much 


‘sympathy with their authors, that we believe them to be 


instigated solely, or almost solely—for allowance must be made 


| for prejudice, party feeling, and individual grievances—by zeal 


for the public interests, and they have in one way a good case, 
They are not content with the present supply of men, they 
want to see fewer desertions, and they would prefer first- 
rate recruits to the tolerable recruits which we at present 
Those are all good and sound reasons for demand- 
We also, who do not believe that our regi- 


obtain. 
ing reform. 


‘ments are either empty, or filled with scarecrows, or men 
be . . 
incapable of severe endurance, would like to see them kept 


more persistently at full strength, would prefer to see at 


least 80,000 effectives permanently realy within the two 


Islands, and would be pleased, above all things, if the regiments 


were filled with the very pick of the working population. The 


‘machine must always be small, unless science should one 


i ships, in which case England 


day destroy all confidence i: 
Province ; 


must either establish a conscription or become a 
and it ought therefore to be as perfect as it can be made, and 
The Reformers say pre- 
shrink from 
adding this corolla country ou rht, if this is its 
objec t. to bid hivher for the private soldier. They either, like 
Lord Elcho, ask for a law of compulsory service, which cannot be 
obtained while the kingdom is so safe: or they bother about 
schemes for forcing one: » ranks to 
keep there for long terms: or they propo “ dodaas” 
they are no | inciple of which is it if the 
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against the Army altogether. We believe they underrate 
the intelligence alike of the Parliament and the country, both 
of which probably would insist on certain savings, but neither 
of which would be unwilling to give decent wages for the service 
they require. The sum demanded is not so enormous after all. 
Apart from India and our tropical possessions, which ought to 
be garrisoned by a separate army and by the Marines, we want 
say, a permanent force of 100,000 men. Colonel Anson will not 
deny that, even as matters stand, an offer of £20 a year and 
“all found” would bring men such as he wants in any num- 
bers, to stay with us until they were thirty years old, men as 
competent to the work required as any within the British Isles, 
Such men, especially if allowed three months’ probation before 
enlistment, and authorised as far as possible to choose their 
regiment, would not desert, would not incur punishment, and 
would not remain in that state of querulous discontent which 
finds expression every now and then in individual insubordina- 
tion. They would be perfect soldiers, and they would cost, all 
told, about a million anda half more than is at present ex- 
pended on the wages of the Service. That is not a sum which 
the nation, once convinced of its necessity, could not afford 
to pay, nor one which, if once convinced that the money would 
not be thrown away, it would be reluctant to concede. That 
it might insist on abolishing the half-military services, Militia, 
Yeomanry, and the like, in order to save as much as possible, 
and so reducing its force to the Regular Army and the effec- 
tive Volunteers, is possible; but with the Army full, and re- 
cruiting a mere work of selection, what would that matter to 
anybody? Reserves, Militia, &c., are all useful, but they are use- 
ful only as palliatives for the grand evil, which is the absence of 
means to attract good men steadily, swiftly, and in ample numbers 
into the Regular Army. Those means, as we contend, can be 
found only in two devices, a conscription, or the payment of 
sufficient wages, all other devices breaking down in presence 
of the brutal fact that most soldiers must be soldiers, and can- 
not be officers, with commissions or without. Prizes are plea- 
sant, and so are good-conduct stripes, and so are privileges as 
to quarters, &c., but the man asked to enlist asks first of all what 
he is to get if the prizes fail him, what is the regular pay for 
regular work, and compares it with his pay elsewhere, where he 
will have more liberty and a better chance of marrying as he likes. 
He understands perfectly what silver wages mean, and what good 
food means—and gives to the latter an exaggerated, but by 
no means unwise importance—and what a sub-commission 
means ; but he does not understand stoppages, which he thinks 
unfair; or good-conduct allowances, which he thinks “ go by 
favour ;” or pensions, which he fears he will not get. We 
know the latter remark will provoke criticism, but we are 
talking of recruits, not of experienced soldiers; and we believe 
that they are just like labourers, and do not feel a promise for 
the future equal to wages in the present. As to the talk about 
“leaving old soldiers to starve,” statesmen may leave that 
nonsense to philanthropists. A man who at thirty or under it 
quits the ranks, after ten years of well paid, and well fed, and 
well drilled service, is better qualified for the battle of life, has 
better chance of employment anywhere, than his civilian rival, 
and has not one whit more claim, unless he has been wounded, 
than any dockyard hand, or postman, or writer whose time is 
out. It is the bad pay, and nothing else, which compels 
Secretaries at War to attend to all these complicated considera- 
tions, and to work schemes for allowances which it sometimes 
takes an actuary to understand. Good pay, good food, and stern 
but honourable discipline will give England always as many good 
soldiers as she wants; and the object of Reformers should be, 
first of all, to convince the nation what the standard of good 
pay is. It is not the country which is silly or greedy about 
the pay of common men, but statesmen, who will attribute to 
the people the ideas of a period long since passed away. 
They think that if pay is increased the economists will cut 
down numbers whenever the Continent looks peaceful, but the 
economists have learned since 1860 how much readiness for 
the field is worth in actual cash, and the readiness once secured, 
will only cayil formally at its price. 





THE BLOCK SYSTEM IN AMERICAN POLITICS. 
\ JE have been told this week by General Schenck, in his 
amusing speech at Sheffield, that there is nothing which 

will make Englishmen and Americans such good friends as 
personal acquaintance. He invites us all to go over to the 
Centenary of American Independence in 1876, and assumes 
rightly enough that the lingering political soreness as to the event 
which that Anniversary recalls, will not be at all likely to interfere 























tt LL 
with the cordial feeling of personal and political fraternity which 
American and English habits and sympathies are otherwise 
likely to produce. That is, no doubt, a perfectly just assum 
tion. But we cannot help thinking that there might be ote 
common uses, quite as likely to produce good results, to which 
the great Anniversary might furnish occasion, besides those 
which would be no doubt likely to spring out of a greater amount 
of mutual personal knowledge. Is it not, for instance, quite worth 
while to ask, as the time approaches, how far the political expectas 
tions which exercised so great an influence over the minds of 
Hamilton and his colleagues in preparing the organisation of 
the new Republic, have really been verified, and how far, even 


| when actually verified, other dangers against which it had never 


occurred to them to guard, dangers, perhaps, of an almost 
equally formidable character, have been incurred ag the 
hecessary consequence of the expedients which the founders 
of the Constitution invented by way of security against 
the risks they did keenly dread? At the present moment 
when a great reaction has shown itself in the United States, 
just as it has done in this country, but with such extraordj- 
narily different immediate political results, neither American 
nor English students of Constitutional machinery cap 
fail to be struck by the remarkable contrast between 
the procedure of the two Constitutions,—the one called 
Republican and popular, and the one called Monarchical 
and Conservative, under the pressure of a similar 
crisis. 

One thing is very clear.—that Americans themselves are 
exceedingly puzzled, a great deal more puzzled than we are in 
England by the blow to the Liberal party, to explain the meaning 
of the Republican overthrow. It has come much more suddenly 
on the United States than it did upon England, and the Repub- 
lican Chiefs are as yet simply groping for a key to it. We have 
been told at some length this week what the President and 
the Vice-President of the Republic severally think of the results 
of the elections. Obviously both of them are surprised, and 
equally obviously they are both of them puzzled. The Presi- 
dent thinks that “the third-term” suggestion has not 
affected the result, and points to one State (in the South) 
where a third-term candidate was triumphantly elected, as 
well as to another district where the zealous Repub- 
lican opponent of a third term, though living in a 
strongly Republican district, was beaten by a triumphant 
majority. The President ascribes the defeat chiefly to the late 
Senator Sumner’s Civil Rights Bill, and seriously holds 
that the Republican majority which, though it no longer 
represents the people, has three months’ notice to quit, 
may by some undescribed display of popular zeal re- 
cover between December and March the reputation which it 
had evidently lost in November. The Vice - President’s 
opinion is a little less optimist and probably a little more 
accurate. Mr. Wilson thinks the third-term agitation had a 
very definite result in producing the emphatic vote of want of 
confidence on the part of the people, and regards that vote as 
a species of constitutional protest against any innovation on 
established precedents. He regards the defeat as in great 
measure a censure on Republican office-holders and their mal- 
administration, and partly as an inevitable political calamity, 
arising out of the responsibility unfairly attributed to his party 
for the disturbed state of the South,—for which, however, he 
sees no visible constitutional remedy, while of a remedy 
inconsistent with the Constitution, or rather requiring its 
amendment, he evidently has not the audacity even to 
think; further, he too, though not so optimist as General 
Grant, is as optimist as he dare be under the circumstances, 
and indulges the hope that, in two years’ time, a delay which 
is virtually conceded, at least to the Senate, and therefore, in 
some measure, to Congress, by the odd political arrangements for 
breaking the force of a tide of popular opinion, the Republicans 
will be able to win back their popularity. Now, what 
strikes one in these opinions besides their guess - work 
character, and what is derived from the consideration of that 
guess-work character, is the striking indication they give 
us of the minuteness of the political issues on which 
reaction must really have turned, when statesmen whose in- 
terest it is to discover the true causes, cannot find out, even by 
studying the election speeches made throughout the Union, 
and the success or failure of the speakers, where the centre of 
the popular displeasure really lay. No doubt the mere wish 
for a change of Administration may have been a leading 
motive, especially where the people heard talk of an un- 
precedented demand for a renewal of confidence in it; 
nor would such a wish be necessarily at all well marked 
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by the election speeches; but then, as General Grant implies, 


it would have been as easy to obtain Republican candidates 
pledged to a change of Administration as Democratic. A good 
deal must have been due to a mere wish for an exchange of the 
party in power for the one in Opposition, and that, perhaps, 
without much relation to the principles of the parties so inter- 
changed. The wish for variety for its own sake will never 
make itself powerfully or intelligibly heard, though the poll, 
of course, responds as readily to a mere wish for variety for 
its own sake, as it does to a wish grounded on change of 
conviction. The difficulty which even the most eminent 
politicians of both parties seem to have in accounting for the 
result, appears to us to afford a very strong presumption that the 
result was at least as much due to a form of political caprice, 
—i.e., weariness of an experiment not very successful, with 
but very slender hope of seeing an experiment more successful 
made by others,—as to any determinate political motive. 

Now here we undoubtedly have evidence of one of 
the tendencies of popular government which Hamilton 
and the Constitution-makers of the Revolutionary period 
most dreaded, and tried as far as possible to neutra- 
lise by their political machinery, And we also have 
before us the prospect of seeing that peculiar machin- 
ery in operation, The fear of violent and unreasonable 
popular tides of opinion, and indeed of popular caprice or 
the love of variety for its own sake, was extreme among the 
founders of the Constitution, and they tried to meet it 
by a double expedient,—first, by deferring the time 
when a change due to the popular vote should take effect for 
some months after the period at which it would naturally 
operate; next, by breaking up into fragments the popular 
elections by which change of opinion is expressed, so that 
not only does the old Congress go on sitting after the new 
one has been elected, but even the new one, when it appears, 
does not come altogether fresh, nor even altogether equally 
fresh, from the choice of the people,— one-third of the 
Senate still representing the State Legislatures of two years 
ago, and one more third the State Legislatures of as much 
as four years ago. We shall soon see, as General Grant and 
Mr. Wilson have reminded us, these expedients in operation. 
The Congress which is to sit between the 4th December next 
and March will be wholly the obsolete Congress now in 
part replaced. And even the Congress which meets for 
the first time in March, and which very likely wiJl not sit 
to any serious purpose till December, 1875, will only re- 
present the popular opinions of the present month as regards 
the whole of the Lower House and one-third only of the 
Senate. 

Now no doubt the effect of that is to make the change of 
policy much more gradual, and in one sense much less violent, 
than it would otherwise be. The pendulum of power swings 
through so minute an are after any one election, even in the 
case of an enormous change of public opinion, that it is hardly 
necessary even to shift the Ministers. If General Grant chooses, 
he might, for the remainder of his time, not only keep his present 
Ministers,—that, indeed, he could do in any case,—but he 
might keep them without exposing their policy to any joint 
attack of both Houses of Congress. But what is the actual result 
of this astute contrivance for preventing a too great swing of 
the pendulum? Chiefly, as it seems to us, this,—that it so 
attenuates the sense of political responsibility on the part of 
the members of a Congress which is thus carefully provided 
with buffers to ward off the shock of popular opinion, that 
searcely any one really tries to earn popular confidence by 
sketching outa broad policy and conscientiously pressing it on the 
Legislature. No doubt the founders of the American Con- 
stitution have succeeded in creating a machine that will not 
lend itself to great ambitions. But by that very means they 
have succeeded in delivering over the Legislature to the com- 


petition of petty and too frequently mean ambitions. If you | 


attenuate the power to be gained by gaining the public con- 
fidence,—and that is what Hamilton’s expedients have 
effected—you attenuate also the grandeur of the _poli- 
tical field, and confine it, for the most part, to the 
class of small adventurers. If you render it a_ task 
of great difficulty and uncertainty not only to give a specific 
direction to public opinion, but to obtain evidence that you 
have done so, even when you have,—and this, again, is one of 
the great achievements of the United States’ Constitution,— 
you naturally deter eager, and able, and disinterested men 
from the task, and relegate it to those who have that 
most pertinacious of all the political moving powers behind 
them,—personal interest. We are constantly told that to be 


a “ politician” in the United States is to be a sort of social 


half-caste. Well, is it very surprising that it is so, when it is 
of the essential conditions of public life there that no political 
seed sown can bear fruit for at least four years, and that even 
when it does bear fruit, the enthusiasm of the moment of 
triumph is all to be frittered away in an act of deference 
to an obsolete Congress which represents the past era? The 
truth seems to us to be this,—that in guarding against 
possible risk, the founders of the American Constitution have 
also guarded against the creation of a Parliament with true 
political power,—and that the mischiefs resulting from the 
latter result are greater than the advantages resulting from the 
former. In politics, highly artificial arrangements are almost 
sure to turn out unexpected and dangerous results. The friction 
devised to prevent rashness succeeds in preventing greatness. 








THE PROTESTANT EVANGELICALS AND LIBERALS 
OF FRANCE. 

T may seem sad that, after three centuries of a glorious history, 
the Reformed Church of France should be on the eve of 
disruption. She withstood massacres, of which the slaughter of 
St. Bartholoméw was only the chicf ; she remained uncrushed even 
after half-a-million of her members had been driven into exile by 
the most desolating persecution recorded in the history of France ; 
she survived the loss of perhaps another half-million, who were 
sent to the galleys, killed, or converted to Catholicism by the 
sabres of dragoons; she kept alive her Puritan ritual and creed 
in those Churches of the Desert which have added imperishable 
chapters to the history of Christian heroism ; she lived to see her 
oppressors driven forth to become a by-word and a shaking of the 
head unto the nations ; she lived to acquire freedom, equality of 
rights with Catholicism itself, wealth, and the respect of men ; 
she has reached what would have seemed a time of millennial bliss 
to the hunted Hugenots; and now she is about to be cut asunder 
by the discords of her own house. Such an ending of such a 
history might be the theme of a splendid addition to the “ Histoire 














des Variations des Eglises Protestantes,” if the pen could still be 
held by Bossuet ; and for want of a Bossuct, bigotry may accept 
a Veuillot. But we think that the satire and the jubilation of 
Catholic controversialists will yet be found as bascless as were the 
predictions that the Disruption of the Scottish Church would 
injure Presbyterianism, ‘The rupture was really a sign that the 
days of indifference had passed away, and that Scotland had 
regained some of the grim earnestness with which the Covenanters 
had braved the dragoons of Claverhouse. Nay, the Disruption has 
stirred both sections of the Scotch Church with a zeal which, in the 
easy-going days of Ilume, might seem to have vanished for ever 
in favour of a gentlemanly paganism. Hence the Disruption 
was really a blessing in the guise of a calamity. And such, we 
are convinced, will also be the coming disruption of that Church 
which inherits the organisation, which is still charged with the 
spirit, and which is glorified by the fame of the Huguenots, It 
is true that there remains no such future for the Protestantism of 
France as there is for the Protestantism of Scotland. The French 
Reformed Church has abandoned all hope of ever becoming a 
dominant creed, and sometimes it has seemed to be almost dead. 
A revival of its energy would not touch the great inert mass 
of the French people, unless, indeed, it were to produce some 
teacher of immense genius ; but the effect of the Ifuguenot creed 
has been so noble, that its new symptoms of life must be as welcome 
to the politician as they are to the theologian. 

The Revolution found the French Protestants suffering from 
the same lassitude as all the other Christian Churches. Catholicism 
had sunk into a decorous formality, the Protestantism of England 
and Scotland was in a like state, and perhaps the worst sign was 
that even bigotry had scarcely the nerve to persecute. ‘There is 
always hope of a zeal which is faithful wnto slaying. The de- 
scendants of the Huguenots could still indeed muster a strong 
body, but a long and terrible persecution had crushed their spirit, 
if it had not killed their faith. When the Revolution gave them 
freedom, it also threw them into political rather than religious 
work. Then came their acceptance of State pay and State shackles, 
However well such an arrangement may answer elsewhere, 
we are persuaded that it crippled the energies of the French 
Protestants by making them too dependent on the Minister of 
the day. It rendered their Church the slave of the State. It bound 
them to refrain from attacking the other creeds recognised in the 
Constitution ; and by such a condition a vigilantly intolerant 
Minister can almost silence those aggressive minds that often 
give life to Churches. The State has tried to keep the Protestants 
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in a condition of sleepy peace. It has prevented the convocation 
of Provincial Synods, and all the influence of M. Guizot was 
needed to obtain from M. Thiers authority to convoke the 
General Synod, after a lapse of more than two centuries. So 
effectually, indeed, did the Ministers press down the official 
screw, that the Church was a model of submissiveness for a 
quarter of a century after it became the pensioner and the servant 
of the State, At last it was tamed. At last it seemed dead. 
But meanwhile it was beginning to feel those reviving influences 
which produced the Disruption in Scotland, which gave the 
Tractarians to England, and which stirred the Catholic Church 
of France with such pulses of life as it had not felt for a 
century. Two forces began to shake the ranks of the Reformed 
Church, the one Evangelical and the other Liberal. The revival 
of the orthodox party began in Geneva about the commencement 
of this century. The city of Calvin had become the city of 
Voltaire, and the mocking spirit of the sceptic had conquered for 
a time all that had been left of the Reformer’s grand austerity. 
The Protestant Church had become alike so critical and indifferent, 
that a half-pagan philosophy was taught in the pulpit of Calvin 
himself, But the town was still a famed school of theology, and one 
of the students who came to its lecture-rooms wasa young Scotch- 
man, Robert Haldane, who has left a beautiful memory in his 
own land. He brought with him that literal, aggressive, and 
fervid Christianity which still lingered in the nation of the 
Covenant, and which had been warmed by the impassioned 
preaching of Whitfield, although it had not allowed him to blunt 
the hard edges of its Calvinism. Robert Haldane found the Chris- 
tianity of Geneva so unlike the Gospel of his own country, and 
so cold, that he felt it needful to be a teacher instead of a learner. 
He told his fellow-students that they were straying from the 
paths marked out in the Bible. His arguments, his abundant 
knowledge of Iloly Writ, and above all, his fervour, made 
zealous converts. The cold atmosphere of Geneva was dis- 
turbed by precisely the same disputes as those that had 
agitated the city in the time of Calvin. The clergy were so 
alarmed by the spread of the new doctrines that, before licens- 
ing any young pastor to preach the Gospel, they required 
him to promise that he would not discuss the divinity of 
Christ, original sin, the work of grace in the human heart, or 
predestination. In the city of Calvin he was not to teach the 
doctrines of Calyin. He was to preach a philosophical Chris- 
tianity that could offend nobody. But so absurd as well as so 
cowardly a restriction was soon brushed aside by the zeal of the 
Evangelical clergy, and there was a schism from the State Church. 
Still the pulpits of that Church itself taught Evangelical doc . 
trines, and one of the chief culprits was expelled. Another 
of the rebels, Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, has won fame in this country 
by his vivacious, if not particularly philosophical history of the 
Reformation. In time the agitation spread to France, and caused 
an excitement which was very embarrassing to the Ministers of 
Public Worship. Evangelical doctrines began to be taught with 
heat from pulpits which had been content with moral essays. 
Societies were formed for the spread of the Scriptures and of 
religious books. An alliance was made with the great English 
Socicties which exist for the same purpose. M. Vinet and 
M. Adolphe Monod flung their eloquence into the struggle. 
There have been lulls in the revival, but it has, nevertheless, 
made a great change. Forty years ago, M. Samuel Vincent, a 
leader of the Liberal clergy, said that the Church was too indif- 
ferent to be troubled by the restraints of the State; but he pre- 
dicted that she would grow restive so soon as she should 
regain her lost earnestness. He predicted also that the dominant 
party would then turn upon the weaker, and try to cast it out. 
Ilis prophecies are now coming to pass. Forty years ago the 
Evangelicals were content to let the Liberals alone, because they 


cared too little for their own ereed to press it upon others ; but | 


new zeal has brought a more aggressive spirit. 

The Liberals, on the other hand, have drawn their theology 
mostly from Germany, through the faculties of Strasburg and 
Montauban, About the very time that Robert Haldane was hold- 
fnug revival meetings in Geneva, and teaching the Evangelical 
doctrines of Scotland, M. Gase, a professor of theology, startled 
the Church by attacking the doctrine of the Trinity. He was 
silenced for the moment, but equally rationalistic doctrines 
were soon heard on every side, and in more recent days 
they have been powerfully taught by a large band of 
theologians, The more freedom was given to the Rationalists, 


because the great influence of M. Samuel Vincent was directed | 


against the subscription of precise creeds, Although he himself 
was comparatively orthodox, he maintained that the Church could 


| be held together by a general profession of faith in Christ. He 
| Set forth that opinion with great ability, in a highly interesting 
book, which was published more than forty years ago. Repub. 
| lished in 186( », it was then enriched by a preface by M. Prévost- 
pene: which is one of the most thoughtful of his writings, 
although it is also one of the least known. He speaks, of course, 
| with the blandness of a philosopher who holds aloof from aj] 
| the Churches; but he sees so clearly the immense part which 

religion plays in human life that he disdains to treat it with 
| Parisian flippancy, and indeed he displays profound reverence, 
| Paradol does not discuss the question whether it is possible to 
bind a Church together by so loose a tie as that of a general ex. 
pression of faith in Christ, but he plainly indicates his suspicion 

that such a design must be hopeless in the present temper of 
| mankind. A more eloquent man than either Vincent or Paradol, 
| M. Athanase Coquerel, jils, has persistently taught, however, 
| that no other future remains for Protestantism than a future in 
which there shall be union of the spirit rather than identity of 
belief. In his brilliant book, Des Premitres Transformations 
Historiques du Christianisme, he says that when Liberal Protes. 
tants are asked to point out the limit which separates those who 
are Christians from those who are not, each must answer by the 
light of his own conscience, but that for him, this confession of 
faith is sufficient,—** Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.” Such a declaration would clearly leave room 
jin the Protestant Church even for the attenuated Theism 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold. All the Liberals, however, are not go 
heterodox as to need the full extent of the space marked out by 
M. Vincent and M. Coquerel. Many of them are heterodox only 
| in a vague way, and their Liberalism is an impatience of restraint, 
rather than a distinctly-formulated set of doctrines. Nor could 
the creed even of many advanced Liberals be correctly described 
as Unitarianism, unless the word be freed from its English asso- 
ciations. English Unitarianism is usually precise and clear, both 
in its denials and its affirmations. It sometimes makes as much of 
dogma as the most dogmatic of the Churches, and its theological 
temper is not unfrequently the same as theirs. But the Liberalism 
of France is much more mystical, It will speak about an Incarna- 
tion, a Resurrection, and an Ascension, after it has wrapped 
these doctrines in a haze of poctry. It will make much of them 
| as symbols of divine truth, if not as dogmatic statements of its 
precise character. 

But the Evangelical temper is so alien to the spirit of 
Liberalism, that they cannot dwell together when both are heated 
by zeal, when both are aggressive, and when orthodoxy is per- 
mitted to use its anathemas. M. Samuel Vincent was confronted 
by a worthy antagonist, M. Daniel Encontre. A Huguenot of 
the old, dogmatic breed, a man of great ability, and a profound 
scholar, he battled, not for freedom, but for the truth, in the 
spirit of his fathers. As a professor, a preacher, and a writer, 
he did much to generate the present determination that the 
Protestant Church shall free itself from the mystical Deism 
of the Liberals. In 1848, that very question came before 
a general assembly of the Protestant divines. The Evangelicals 
proposed to stop the preaching of heresy by declaring that the 
Church held the doctrines of the Confession of Faith which was 
drawn up at Rochelle two centuries before, but the proposition 
was not carried. An eminent pastor, M. Frédéric Monod, was 80 
incensed by such a laxity of temper that he seceded from the 
Church. His more famous brother, Adolphe, one of its most 
revered names, remained, although his creed was also Evangelical. 
| He remained because he held that the number of orthodox teachers 
| had greatly increased, because he thought the faith of the Church 
| substantially sound, and perhaps because he believed that a definite 
| confession of faith would soon be formulated. M. Guizot, to 
| whom we are indebted for some of these details, thought the 
| decision wise, and he himself lived long enough to be the leader ofa 








| victorious orthodox party. A schism is now inevitable, because 
| the Evangelicals will insist that the Liberals shall either leave the 
| Church or subscribe the new confession of faith. ‘An English 
Protestant,” whose letter we published last week,- imagines that 
‘the two parties could still live together as they have done for 
| more than half a century; but he mistakes the temper of the 
time in which we live. Union was once comparatively easy, 
because both parties were free from zeal; but the tone of both 
| has now become so heated as to make an easy-going tolerance 
impossible. The Liberals would, of course, tolerate the Evan- 
| gelicals ; but the Evangelicals will not tolerate the Liberals, and 
hence both will spend their time in quarrelling with each other 
if they be forced to live in the same house. 

But we repeat that the Disruption will be far from an unmixed 
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evil. 


the parties, how cl wong 
smmense gain. We believe also that each willdisplay greater zeal 


and a better spirit after their separation. For a whole generation 


they have been fighting so constantly in Presbyteries and Consis- 


, the bed-room or the nursery, 


The quarrel shows, in the first place, how earnest are both | ceased to be used by the well-to-do, who find that an oil-lamp 
ean gone is their old indifferentism. That is an | gives a better light, that any kind of composition-candle is less 


disgusting than tallow and scarcely more dear, and that even the 
rush-light can be dispensed with as a feeble but lasting light in 
The composition night-light is 


tories that they have wasted much of their energy in mutual hostili- | as cheap as the rush-light, is less dangerous, and gives all 


ties. The Liberals have put forth most of their strength in defending 
their right to remain in the same Church with M. Guizot and M. 
Bois. The titles of M. Coquerel’s published sermons show that 
his mind is always running on his own equivocal position, and 
that he has had time to do little else than make it good. The strife 
has also stirred up incredible hitterness. But there will come a 
state of calm when the two parties shall be separated, for each will 
then find no need to defend itself against the other ; each will see 
that it has a special work, and both will recognise the presence 
of acommon enemy. Ilence we anticipate that the Protestantism 
of France will be more powerful after the coming Disruption, than 
it has been during the years in which its teachers have been fighting 
among themselves. 





MORE LIGHT. 

AS Shares, says the Echo, have risen on ‘Change this week 

J from ito 2 per cent., apparently in consequence of the 

3ills prepared by the Metropolitan Board and the City of 
London for buying up the existing Companies, and supplying 
all London from gigantic Dépéts outside the Metropolis, 
where it will be safe and easy thoroughly to purify the gas. 
At the same time, it is stated, new Gas Companies are starting 
everywhere, the promoters finding that wherever they can get 
a monopoly in a town, or even in a village, they can earn 
from 8 to 15 per cent., and that their shares will then run up till 
new investors receive little more than 5 per cent. That is a very 
curious proof of investors’ confidence in the permanence of 
the demand for gas, a confidence which was not originally 
felt, but has been very gradually acquired. The old idea 
used to be that gas might any day be superseded, 
possibly by the electric light, and any kind of invention to 
give light was studied with the cager interest of men who 
had a pecuniary interest in the investigation. The reign of 
Gas, however, has been long, and has never been seriously threat- 
ened. The electric light, the only competitor which struck the 
public fancy, has been discredited, the public believing, 
a little hastily, that though useful for certain purposes, it can 
never be made cheaply; and refusing, after a long series of 
disappointments, to look seriously into any other of the 
many inventions which have been pressed upon its notice, 
And in truth, if the public got fair-play, it would be difficult 
to conceive of any probable substitute for gas. If it were sup- 
plied as it might be, even with the present price of coals, of a 
quality absolutely pure—that is, so pure that in three years it 
will not discolour a whitewashed ceiling within three feet of the 
flame—and at 4s, per 1,000 cubic feet, gas would be almost un- 
assailable. At that rate, and with pure light, it would be very 
cheap ; it has the advantage of warning those who use it when 


lw 
|ecived the scientific attention it deserved. 
| London now possess no snuffers, even inferior candlesticks are 
jmeee without them, and the new generation is unaware of the 


| annoyance its fathers suffered from the necessity of snuffing the 


perhaps | 


the little illumination required. The rush-wick, by the way, 
hich emitted no smell and required no snufling, never re- 


Half the houses in 


| wick in the centre of a column of stinking tallow. Oil, victorious 
over tallow, now threatens the improved candles, and but for one 
or two puzzles in the way of the lamp-maker would, we think, drive 
| the patent candle-makers out of the field. The lamp-makers give 
| US in the ** Moderator,” “ Silber,” “ Pillischer,” ‘* Duplex,” and a 
| host of other lamps, lights nearly perfect in their brilliancy and 
softness ; the dread of explosion has been banished by improved 
manufacture, and the oils are becoming marvellously cheap. Colza 
oil, which is nearly as perfect as an oil can be, is now 4s. 6d. 
a gallon retail, and “ Crystal” is only 2s., and is very 
nearly as useful, This oil as yet has the drawback that 
unless prepared and kept with extreme care, it gives off a little 
smell ; but still this can be avoided, and the oil in a good lamp 
of any sort gives a placid, comfortable, and ample light for a 
farthing an hour. Four “ Silbers,” say, for choice, fed with crystal 
oil, will, if properly disposed, light any room well, and only cost 
about a penny an hour, The lamps themselves are as good and as 
pretty as they can be, and a cheap oil lamp for the poor people 
has been introduced which is said to be very good—we have not 
seen it—and to be selling in enormous numbers at from half-a- 





| crown to three and sixpence a-piece. 

Still the oil lamp has two or three drawbacks which give an easy 
| victory to gas, and for some purposes, to the paraffin-candle, 
| and householders wonder whether they will ever be overcome. 
| One of these is that the light cannot be turned off and on readily. 
| You ean put out a lamp at will as easily asa gas-burner if the oil is 
| not of a smelling kind, but if you want it ten minutes afterwards, 
lighting it again is quite a business, Then the lamp requires for 
its perfection a chimney, and the chimney is at present a tall tube 
of glass, which it is very diflicult to keep straight, and which, if 
not kept straight, will “fly,” sometimes with emphasis anda 
disagreeable splutter of glass. The cost of these chimneys is a 
distinct clement in the cost of lamps, and they will have before 
the end comes to be either superseded, which seems possible, the 


| 
| 
globe itself being made by the introduction of a tight waist to do 
duty for the chimney, or they must be made of some very much 


| 


less brittle material,—also, we should say, quite a possibility. 
The third drawback, however, is the most serious, and is the one 
| which the makers should ask the savants to consider on their 
| behalf, and that is the wick. The present round cotton wick 
|is a nuisance, and it is indispensable. It is possible, we con- 
| ceive, by raising the oil reservoir above the light, to get rid 


anything has gone wrong, and it gives marvellously little trouble, | ultimately of machinery for pumping, but it is not possible 
indeed as compared with lamps and candles scarcely any at all. | to make cotton wicks which require no trouble in fitting, 
It is difficult, if the householder turns the meter on full, but | trimming, relighting, and keeping at their proper height. 
buys burners according to the size he wants the flame to be, to| If we could but have a wick which would suck up the 
waste gas; and if the meter is never turned off there is little | oil, yet would remain itself always unconsumed, or if we 


risk of explosion or escape, both of which accidents occur most 
frequently from a careless habit of turning off gas at the meter, | 
instead of shutting the stop-cock for each burner. The con- | 
venience of gas is manifest, and has given it a hold upon buyers | 
with which the oil-sellers, as yet the great rivals of the gas 
shareholders, have hitherto been unable to contend. 

It is doubtful, nevertheless, whether the Gas Shareholders are 
not a little too confident, whether ingenuity has reached its limit 
in the production of a good light, or whether, even if coal is | 
always to be the substance employed, the ultimate method of scll- | 
ing gas may not be by the gallon, to be kept in the cellar like | 
beer, and distributed over the house by private pipes. The just dis- 
like to coal-gas increases rather than diminishes with the improve- 
ments in furniture and decoration ; many substances will yield a 
superior fluid, though none, as yet, so cheaply and conveniently ; 


and the coal gas-makers may one day find themselves in the | 
whether the wick, with its endless antiquity, can be abolished by a 


position of the tallow-melters, who have suffered cruelly 
of late years from the competition of purified mineral and 
other oils, and the consequent improvement in the manufacture 
of lamps. This latter has been quite extraordinary in all branches, 
and coupled with the reduction in the price of oil, threatens to 
drive tallow-candles entirely out of the market. ‘They have totally 


equality both with gas and the best candles. 


could dispense with the wick and force the oil, as we do gas, into 
the burner in precisely the proper stream, so that, like gas, it 
should all be consumed, yet never be deficient, and the light 
be “strong without rage, without o’erflowing, full,” the 
modern lamp would be as perfect as lamp can be, till we have 
discovered some fluid which gives a better light at less price, 
or have learnt the art of burning water without explosion. 
A lamp with such a wick, or without any wick, would need 
no machinery, involve no trouble, and go out as gas does, 
whenever it was bid, thus placing oil for the first time on a full 
If the chimney dis- 
appeared also the lamp could be moved about withowt trouble, and 


| the middle-class householder could have half-a-dozen lamps in 


his rooms, and never need a servant to take care of them. We 
cannot venture to predict whether such an improvement is possi- 
ble, whether any salamanderish substance can replace cotton, or 


scientific decree: but we know that if either result could be 
secured, the inventor who secured it, and called his patent the 


| «Lazy Lamp,” would make a fortune such as, even in these days 


of coal-regraters, loan-jobbers, and gigantic barrowmen, would 
almost make him respectable in first-class City eyes. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ENDOWMENT OF RESEARCH. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In a recent number, while expressing your opinion that 
Dr. Appleton’s scheme for the Endowment of Research was 
deserving of serious consideration, you suspend your own judg- 
ment, owing to the apparent difficulty of selecting the men, in 
the first instance, to whom research should be entrusted. This 
difficulty must clearly seem to be a very serious obstacle, because 
one of- your contemporaries, who not rarely finds itself in an 
attitude widely remote from sympathetic with the opinions ex- 
pressed in your columns, is content to sum up the matter by 
reprinting your note, 

Your criticism obviously carries the more weight, when taken 
in relation with a rather vigorous protest against Dr. Appleton’s 
competence to intervene in the matter, which has appeared from 
a scientific man who holds a foremost place amongst those 
who have both promoted and personally carried on research in 
this country. But it has never been held that a critic, say, of a 
picture, must be as technically competent as the artist to criticise, 
or hold his peace; and I for one, knowing something of what 
research is, have no hesitation in saying both that Dr. Appleton’s 
scheme is a perfectly feasible one, and that in the interests of 
science in this country it would be very desirable that it should 
be in some shape at least carried out. 

It would make too great a demand on your space to attempt to 
discuss the question what should be the relation of endowed 

tesearch to the State generally, but in the present case the pro- 
blem is confined within quite distinct limits. Our Universities, 
though in point of fact little better than ‘ finishing-schools,” 
have always held the dignity and status of ‘seats of learning.” 
There is clearly, therefore, nothing new in demanding that 
advanced studies shall be prosecuted there, and that young men 
shall be encouraged to widen the area of knowledge without 
immediate and persistent anxiety as to their own material welfare 
in so doing. Nor can it be urged that the use of the funds 
which might be applied to sustaining them is fundamentally 
different from that for which those funds were originally 
intended. 

All that need, therefore, really be considered is that research 
should actually be promoted by the plan that Dr. Appleton pro- 
poses. It seems to me that if we clearly understand what we are 
to expect, it is quite as certain that such an effect will be pro- 
duced, as it is that amongst the men of any one year at either 
University, a certain number will be competent to write good 
Latin prose or comprehend the calculus of operations. 

Any Professor who is au niveau with his subject—and it is 
needless, I suppose, to assume that this would be usually the case 
with Professors in a University—constantly notes in his mind 
small matters, often details in a subject the outline of which is 
tolerably clearly marked out, on which Nature requires close and 
careful interrogation. In the present state of science, the plan 
and method of interrogation in different branches are pretty clearly 
known, and indeed form a large part of technical scientific in- 
struction, The advanced student starting on the path of research 
will, therefore, have his work, so to speak, cut out for him, if the 
Professor puts some such matter into his hands, with the request 
that he will ascertain whether some given question about it can 
be answered in the affirmative or negative. All that has to be done 
is to use the proper methods with due patience and adequate in- 
telligence. The result, positive or negative, is a scientific result, 
and the aggregate of such results is the kind of stuff of which the 
foundation of modern science is compact. After carrying out 
several “researches” of this kind, some point will in all proba- 
bility occur which will seem to open up possibilities of some 
unforeseen and entirely new result. The student has, in fact, 
found the path into the unknown land. 

Now, what I have tried to sketch is not a mere dream of what 
might be, but is what actually is going on in laboratories and 
experimental stations all over Europe, but scarcely at all in 
England. But in England one distinct reason why it docs not 
go on is because it does not supply any means of subsistence ; and 
men will take to teaching in schools, to parish work, to commercial 
pursuits, to anything which gives occupation, congenial or not. 
A few with means of some sort or other still prosecute research, 
and if some of these are failures, it arises not because scientific 
success is so precarious, but because to them scientific work 
happens to be unsuited. Every profession has its bad bargains, 
and it might as well be urged that we should have no officers to 





our armies because incompetence in military matters has some. 
times led to disasters, as that we shall have no endowments to 
support research because some students in science have mistaken 
their vocation, But taking matters at the worst, incompetence 
would, under Dr. Appleton’s scheme, be speedily sifted out 
while the men who remained would in process of time drift off to 
places of instruction where teachers were needed, or succeed to 
higher posts in the University.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. T. Tuiserton Dyer, 





THE AUTOMATON THEORY AND THE CONSERVATION 
OF ENERGY. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The consciousness of every one at every moment of action 
is so indisputable—we are so distinctly conscious that our actions 
are prompted by and guided by our feelings—that Mr. Spalding’s 
denial of the fact, which he claims as a discovery, rests, no doubt, 
on some peculiar interpretation of the word ‘‘ consciousness,” It 
is evident that the meaning attached to it in your articles is not 
the meaning attached to it by him. If he would make his position 
intelligible, he must answer the following questions :— 

What does he mean by consciousness? In what part of the 
organism does he suppose consciousness to arise,—if it arises 
there? What is the connection of this part with the other parts 
of the organism when consciousness is in action ? 

Will the same series of bodily actions—such as those performed 
by Mr. Brown in writing a cheque—follow a stimulation, whatever 
may be the state of Mr. Brown’s consciousness, and equally follow 
this order, whether Mr. Brown be conscious or not?—I am, 
Sir, &c., A PrysIo.oaist. 


(To THe Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I feel very much obliged to Mr. Spalding for stating so 
clearly the results of modern science on the illusions of volition 
and consciousness, for I am no longer young, and though I 
readily admit that science will overcome prejudice, and that the 
truth, however unpleasant, will prevail, my ideas are getting 
ossified, and I find it sometimes very difficult to shake off the old 
notions in which I have been educated. I part with regret for 
ever with the heroic old story of Henri IV. of France threatening 
his body before going into battle :—‘‘ Ah! tu trembles, guenille ;” 
said the King, ‘‘how much more thou wouldst tremble if thou 
knewest where I am going to take thee very shortly!” I grieve 
to learn that this energetic speech was based on ignorance of 
physical laws, and on illusions now no longer tenable. 

It is now well known, says M. ‘Taine, that vice and virtue are 
products exactly like sugar and vitriol, and we may hope to know 
in time the laws by which they are produced. When science has 
clearly established those laws, it will be as irrational to feel in- 
dignation at base and cowardly actions as it would be to feel 
angry about the chemical affinities. A clearer insight into the 
laws of Nature will rid us, I am assured, of the very disagreeable 
feelings of regret and remorse. But I find it very difficult to 
conceive a society from which science has eliminated all idea 
of responsibility, and still more diflicult to understand how the 
modern ideas can be taught to the young in our schools without 
fatally weakening every youthful effort. 

I remember, Sir, reading in the Spectator the letter of a corre- 
spondent who, writing against the ‘Iwenty-fifth Clause, com- 
plained that the clergy prevented the results of science being 
taught in our schools, and it appears to me now that the clergy 
are perhaps not so wrong, after all. I should feel exceedingly 
grateful if that distinguished automaton Mr. Spalding, or any 
competent representative of modern science, would explain to us 
how, in a state of society in which science has removed theology, 
they propose to deal with the education of the undeveloped 
automata, for I own I feel perplexed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

PATERFAMILIAS. 


(To Tue Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)] 
Sir,—Ilad not a considerable experience of the Spectator con- 
vinced me of its fairness and willingness to hear the other side, 
I would not trouble you with this; but your continued and 
continuous assertion of the lawless and miraculous character of 
|human will, and the tone of your article on “The Automaton 
Superstition,” seem to me to provoke protest from any one 
valuing truth and progress. The lucid letter of Mr. Spalding, 
| which is none the less lucid by comparison with the inverted and 
| parenthetic style of your article, asserts that consciousness works 
'in a circle of its own, and does not pass across, nor can 
| we conceive it to pass across, to the circle of physical action, 
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—each is complete in itself. You, as I understand, hold that 
sciousness stands in the relation of cause to a certain class 
actions. Suppose now a complicated arrangement of 
Itimately setting a bell in motion, suppose the bell on 


con 
of physical 


machinery U a ei 
the opposite side to set another arrangement of machinery in motion, 


terminating in a visible effect. This may roughly represent what 
takes place with the nervous current, the first arrangement repre- 
senting the afferent stream, the bell the brain, the sound of the bell 


(when it rings) consciousness, and the second arrangement the 
efferent stream. Now, we observe (1) that there may be a blow 
¢ransmitted by the first system setting the bell in motion, and 
consequently the second system, too, without producing sound 
from the bell; (2), that the sound of the bell is a thing perfectly 
distinct from the blow given and transmitted. Let us in this 
light view your crucial examples. Take the case of the deaf twin. 
You say :—‘‘ Now, the rationale of the difference between these 
two effects, on the automatic theory, is not that it was the failure 
to reach consciousness which caused the difference, but that it 
was the inadequacy of the impression on the auditory nerve alone 
which caused the difference, both in relation to the physical dis- 
turbance and also in relation to the effect on consciousness. ‘The 
latter part of the assertion of course is true. [Why of course?] It was 
the inadequacy of the impression on the auditory nerve which pre- 
yented the effect on consciousness, but to suppose for a moment 
that a more perfect impression on the auditory nerve would, with- 
out relation [what relation? ]to its effect on consciousness, have 
produced the disturbance in the nervous system observable in the 
other of the twins, is one of the most irrational suppositions, 
one of the suppositions most clearly contradicted by our whole 
experience [therefore untrue 7j, that can be conceived.” In the 
one case, a certain blow is given to the bell, and it rings and 
sends on a given effect ; in the next case, another blow is given 
to the bell, and it does not ring, but still carries forward a certain 
motion, though not the same as in the last case. We are to say, 
then, that the ringing of the bell was the cause of the outward 
motion in the first case! The “flush” is in the same predica- 
ment. The sense of insult and the sense of calamity are two 
different notes of the bell, produced by two different blows, and 
these blows (not the notes) produce two different outward motions, 
corresponding to the flush and the fainting. 

Again, you say, ‘“ Explain your continuity and correlation of 
forces how you may, the fact undoubtedly is that not only with- 
out the concomitance of the appropriate states of consciousness 
in such cases as these, but without the priority of states of con- 
sciousness fitted to produce physical effects on the organisation, 
those physical effects could not take place.” To say ‘ could not 
take place ” is surely as fine an instance of ‘‘ superstiticn ” as one 
could desire. It is enough to say ‘‘do not take place,” and I 
think my machinery will admit “priority” and “ appropriateness” 
without letting in causation. Mr. Bain says, in his ‘* Mind and 
Body,” “The distinguishing peculiarity of our voluntary move- 
ments is that they take their rise in feeling, and are guided by 
intellect.” This is an unfortunate expression, but the fact that on 
the same page he traces will to spontaneous energy, and the tenour 
of his writings generally, do not to my mind allow that the construc- 
tion put upon his words by Mr. Spalding expresses his meaning. 
Probably he means that voluntary actions are those where the bell 
rings, and therefore regarding the latter half only of the stream of 
motion, there is a sort of justification for saying that they “ take 
their rise in feeling.” But the expression is misleading. ‘The truth 
seems to be that some blows ring the bell and some do not, that 
there are all sorts of notes sounded by the bell, and to every one its 
corresponding outward motion, and that the outward motion is the 
effect of the original inward motion, whether the bell rings or not, 
Who knows why the bell has been added to the machinery, knows 
the great mystery of life, and who knows the exact relation of the 
sound to the blow knows the mystery of body and spirit, knows 
the mystery of the Incarnation, knows the mystery of the great 
Sacrament ; but to assert that we know when we do not is to be 
to spiritualism a false friend, worse than an open enemy.—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. H. Lake. 

[It is not everyone who writes as clearly as Mr. Spalding, and 
we are quite ready to admit that the writer of the article in ques- 
tion did not. But the clearer the style, the clearer the mistake 
when there is a mistake, and Mr. Lake appears to us only to 
make the position he defends look a little more obscure, and, 
therefore, a little less pronounced in its contradiction of the 
teaching of experience.—Ep. Spectator.] 

[To Tue Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your article of the 21st, on the “The Automaton Super- 








stition,” you appear to admit that Mr. Spalding has proved his 
case, if the law of the conservation of energy is admitted to be 
as true of living and conscious beings as of dead matter. I can 
agree neither with you nor with Mr. Spalding. I think the con- 
servation of energy is as well proved to be a law of nature as is 
the indestructibility of matter; and that the suggestion of life or 
mind being in any way able to produce or to destroy energy 
(often, but less accurately, called force) is as untenable as would 
be the suggestion of the same agency being able to produce 
or to destroy matter. The function of the nutritive system 
is to transform matter; and subsidiary to it is the circulatory 
system, which has the function of transferring and distributing 
matter. The function of the muscular system is to transform 
energy ; and subsidiary to it is the venous system, the primary 
function of which, among those lowly organised animals in which 
it first appears, seems to be the transference of energy,—though 
its highest functions, in the brains of the higher animals, are 
sensation, consciousness, thought, and will. It seems to be as 
well proved as anything can be, where the nature of the case does 
not admit of any absolutely crucial experiment, that the exercise 
of the functions of the nervous system is always accompanied by 
some transformation of energy (possibly of stored-up venous 
energy into heat), but never by any increase or diminution 
of the quantity of energy in the universe. 

But I cannot agree with Mr. Spalding where, from these truths, 
he makes the further inference, that when the relation between 
cause and effect is accompanied by consciousness, the effect pro- 
duced by any given cause remains unmodified, and comes out 
exactly as it would have done if the nervous mechanism had re- 
mained unconscious, I agree with you that this is contradicted 
by experience, especially by the fact that it is possible by a con- 
scious determination of will to act against one’s wishes, and dyna- 
mical theory does not require it. ‘The result which a given force 
is to produce depends not only on the nature, intensity, and 
direction of the force, but on the mechanism (whether a steam- 
engine, a galvanic battery, or a living organism) through which 
the force is exerted; and there is nothing contrary to the analogy 
of the case, if the arising of so unparalleled a phenomenon as 
consciousness in the nervous mechanism is able to modify the 
effect due to the exertion of a force in or through that mechanism. 

The error of the entire physical school of metaphysicians (you 
will excuse the bull, if it is one, to an Irishman) consists in their 
forgetting that a fact of consciousness is as much a fact as a fact 
of observation, or of the logical and mathematical intuition.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Josern Joun Murrny. 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, November 22. 


[We do not know whether Mr. Murphy be a ‘determinist’ or 
an ‘indeterminist’ in his theory of volition, but assuredly the 
latter theory appears to us inconsistent with the hypothesis that 
the total sum of energy in the universe is a fixed quantity, 
capable neither of increase nor decrease. In that case, it would 
not follow, nor did we suggest, that Mr. Spalding’s theory would 
be true, for that theory appears to exclude states of consciousness 
altogether from the chain of causation, a caprice to which Deter- 
minism, taken alone, lends no countenance. But if the will has 
any real power, however limited, either to resist or to refuse to resist 
the current of human wishes, it is surely clear that you have, in 
the former case at least, a new direction given to the energy stored 
up in the animal organism, while in the latter case, the old diree- 
tion is permitted to persist. Now, to us it seems hardly possible to 
regard that which can divert a stream of energy from one channel 
to another, or cause its transformation from one kind to a cor- 
related kind, as anything but an energy itself ; or, if you do, the 
discussion becomes one of words and definitions only. That 
which turns aside the line of action of an energy is surely best 
called an energy. And if at any moment this latter can either be 
exerted or lie passive, it follows that the whole stock of energy in 
existence at that moment is to that extent variable and not neces- 
sarily constant.—Ep. Spectator.] 


(To THE EpitoR OF THE “SPECcTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In the present state of our knowledge, is it not dangerous 
to assume any such definite physical hypothesis concerning free- 
will as that contained in your article on ‘The Automaton 
Superstition ” in last week's Spectator? You there imply that it 
is almost certain that the will has a power of creating energy. If 
in the future the physical basis of your theory be proved false, 
will not the theory itscif suffer an unnecessary shock ? 

Though you consider that the laws of the correlation of force 
and of the conservation of energy can never be tested in the 
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higher regions, and that certain facts are inconsistent with their 


application to those regions, I think you fail to show it. It seems | 


to me that it is quite possible to believe in free-will, and yet hold 
it to be ‘“‘a respectable anticipation derived from analogy” that 
those laws are universal in their operation. 

If, however, any physical theory is to be chosen, that suggested 
by a writer in the North British Review for March, 1868, seems 
far preferable,—one that does not contradict the principle of the 
conservation of energy, or any other mechanical law. I quote 
the following passages from his article on “The Atomic Theory 
of Lucretius ”:— 

“It is a principle of mechanics that a force acting at right angles to 
the direction in which a body is moving does no work, although it may 
continually and continuously alter the direction in which the body 
moves. No power, no energy is required to deflect a bullet from its 
path, provided the deflecting force acts always at right angles to that 
path.” 

“If you believe in free-will and in atoms, you have two courses open 
to you. The first alternative may be put as follows :—Something which 
is not atoms must be allowed an existence, and must be supposed 
capable of acting on the atoms. The atoms may, as Democritus be- 
lieved, build up a huge mechanical structure, each wheel of which 
drives its neighbour in one long, inevitable sequence of causation; but 
you may assume that beyond this ever-grinding wheel-work there 
exists a power not subject to, but partly master of the machine; you may 
believe that man possesses such a power, and if so, no better conception 
of the manner of its action could be devised than the idea of its deflecting 
the atoms in their onward path to the right or left of that line in which 
they would naturally move. The will, if it so acted, would add nothing 
sensible to nor take anything sensible from the energy of the universe. 


The modern believer in free-will will probably adopt this view, which | 


is certainly consistent with observation, although not proved by it. 
Such a power of moulding circumstances, of turning the torrent to the 
right, where it shall fertilise, or to the left, where it shall overwhelm, 
but in nowise of arresting the torrent, adding nothing to it, taking 
nothing from it,—such is precisely the apparent action of man’s will; 
and though we must allow that possibly the deflecting action does but 
result from some smaller, subtler stream of circumstance, yet if we may 
trust to our direct perception of free-will, the above theory, involving 
a power in man beyond that of atoms, would probably be our choice.” 
* We cannot hope that natural science will ever lend the least assist- 
ance towards answering the Free-will and Necessity question. The 
doctrines of the indestructibility of matter and of the conservation of 
energy seem at first sight to help the Necessitarians, for they might 
argue that if free-will acts it must add something to, or take some- 
thing from, the physical universe; and if experiment shows that 
nothing of the kind occurs, away goes free-will; but this argument is 
worthless, for if mind or will simply deflects matter as it moves, it 
may produce all the consequences claimed by the wilful school, and yet 
it will neither add energy nor matter to the universe.” 
J. IL. Poynrine. 





—I am, Sir, &c., 

Trinity College, Cambridge, November 26. 

[We should certainly so define energy as to include under the 
term the power which deflects the direction of a force, even 
though acting at right angles to it. If it be not an energy, it 
would seem to be nothing nameable. But our difference with 
our present correspondent seems to be only one as to the defini- 
tion of words,—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE DOUBLE CHAMBER IN VICTORIA. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—You did me the honour some time ago to insert a letter 
from me, describing Mr. Francis’s proposal for the reform of our 
Parliamentary system, It may interest some of your readers to 
learn why that plan has miscarried, and what the political situa- 
tion at present is. 

I stated, you will remember, that Mr. Francis had taken the 
country by surprise with his plan, and that the question had not 
been made a cardinal point till the last batch of elections, when 
its enemies were beaten all along the line. In fact, Mr. Francis 
met Parliament with too large a majority, and the Bill was carried 
on its second reading by a majority of 48 to 28, a result which 
the Argus of the next day (June 18) says ‘was foreseen by all 
who have watched the progress of the debate.” ‘* Upon no previ- 
ous occasion,” it adds, ‘*have so many members voted.” Naturally 
the Bill was considered safe, and two of its chief opponents 
declared their intention not to take any further part in the dis- 
cussion. But fortune, in the shape of an impracticable man of 
genius, befriended the Conservatives. Mr. Higinbotham, an 
adyaneed democrat, took objection to a provision concern- 
ing finance, and under cover of his popularity several 
half-hearted supporters ratted on the third reading. The 
result was that the numbers changed to 35 for Govern- 
ment and 33 against. Perhaps even this check would 
not have been fatal; but one of the ablest supporters of the 
Bill, Mr. Wilberforce Stephen, had left Parliament by accepting 
a Judgeship; and at this critical moment, Mr. Francis, the 
Premier, was dangerously ill, and he has since been compelled to 
retire for a time from public life. Weakened further by a personal 


| 
| quarrel among the remaining members of Mr. Francis’s Cabinet 
the Liberals have been left, as the English Liberals might be 
| without Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, and Mr. Goschen. But they 
| are still able to form an Administration, and its chief has pledged 
himself to introduce the Reform Bill again next year, 
A leading article in the Argus, which will reach you by this 
mail, takes bitter exception to several statements I made in your 
columns, and especially to my estimate of the two Houses, | 


| have said that the Council represented employers even more than 


property; I can only repeat the statement. Its members are 
wealthier men, as a rule, than the members of the Assembly, and 





are elected by a constituency of employers. I said that the 
Legislative Assembly contained our ablest politicians, and that 


| its members, as a rule, were men of property or of high profes- 


sional standing. I repeat this assertion. Out of nine members 
of the present Cabinet, eight are members of the Assembly ; and 
though practically one seat must be given to a member of the 
Council, it is difficult to find one who ean fill it decently. Our 
Conservatives, of course, love to run down the popular Assembly, 
and the Argus, edited, as it is, by gentlemen who know very little 
of Victoria outside the Melbourne Club, is fond of extending a 
contemptuous patronage to our House of Commons. But as 
lately as April 17 it held that the Assembly promised “ to contain 
an unusually large proportion of men of mark and likelihood ;” 
and though three of the gentlemen it hoped for were rejected, on 
the ground that they opposed Mr. Francis, their substitutes, in at 





least two instances, are men of note and ability, one, in fact, 
being perhaps our ablest financier.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Melbourne, October 7. 
P.S.—The Bicameral system was introduced, as I said, in 1856, 


COLONIST. 


TITLES IN DENMARK. 
(To THE EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In an article on “ Titles in Denmark,” which appears in 
the current number of the Spectator, the writer speaks of “the 
absurdity of abolishing titles in a country where it is not proposed 
to abolish hereditary monarchy ;” tells us that ‘ if history shows 
anything conclusively, it is that society can abolish titles, but that 
Parliament cannot ;” and warns us that “‘ the experiment has been 
tried three times in modern history under most favourable cir- 
cumstances, and has only succeeded once,” viz., in the United 
States. ‘‘And in Norway,” the Danish Radicals might trium- 
phantly reply, for in that sister Scandinavian land, hereditary 
nobility has been abolished by a law which passed the Storthing, 
August 1, 1821, and now there exists in Norway no privilege of 
birth. And yet, to use the words of Mr. Laing, in his ‘‘ Residence 
in Norway, 1836”—words equally applicable to the people in 1874, 
as any one who knows ‘‘Gamle Norge” would tell you—“ the 
Norwegians are unquestionably a loyal people, attached in the 
highest degree to their Sovereign and his family.”—I am, Sir, &e., 

Oxford, November 23. AnTtTHony L. MAYHEW. 

[Mr. Mayhew is mistaken, the Norwegian example being on our 
side. The Storthing of 1821 did not abolish titles, though it 
abolished privileges. It prohibited the grant of new titles, but 
allowed existing ones to die out, the exact process we recom- 
mended to the Danes. There were but fifteen titled nobles, in 
our sense, in Norway, and they are not extinct yet. The Danes 
can abolish privilege, but not titles, and according to the tele- 
gram, were trying to do the latter only. Fuller information shows 
that they desire to abolish nobility altogether, which they can do 
on the Norwegian scheme, but in no other way.—Ep. Spectator.} 








POETRY. 


THE SWAN. 
[From THE SwepisH OF RUNEBERG.] 
From cloud with purple-sprinkled rim 
A swan, in calm delight, 
Sank down upon the river’s brim, 
And sang in June, one night. 


Of Northlands’ beauty was his song : 
How glad their skies, their air; 

How day forgets the whole night long, 
To go to rest out there ; 


How shadows there both rich and deep 
*Neath birch and alder fall ; 

What gold-beams o’er each inlet sweep, 
How cool the billows all ; 
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How fair it is, how passing fair, 
To own there one true friend! 
How faithfulness is home-bred there, 
And thither yearns to wend. 


When thus from wave to wave his note, 
His simple praise-song rang, 

Swift fawned he on his fond mate’s throat, 
And thus, methought, he sang :— 


What more? though of thy life’s short dream 
No tales the ages bring, 
Yet hast thou loved on Northlands’ stream, 
And sung songs there in spring ! 
E. H. Parmer. 
Ereikrk Maantsson. 


BOOKS. 


EDGAR POE.* 

Ir is pleasant to have Edgar Poe rescued from the reputation 
of something like infamy to which his first biographer had con- 
signed him, even though it seems simply impossible to accept 
the vindication which Mr, Ingram has so successfully put forth 
for him without throwing upon his previous biographer, Mr. 
Rufus Wilmot Griswold, the responsibility not merely of mis- 
representations which were very unpardonable in a biographer 
who should have taken, what certainly he did not take, the greatest 
pains to sift the truth of reports injuriously affecting the sub- 
ject of his memoir, but the much more serious responsibility, if 
we may trust Mr. Ingram, of deliberate falsification of Mr. 
Poe’s writings. Mr. Ingram (p. lxi. of the Memoir) criticises 
Mr. Griswold’s account of one of Poe’s literary quarrels, which 
he found untrue in almost every important respect, and espe- 
cially in this, that the very editor who, according to Mr. 
Griswold, had refused tc support Poe, on the ground that he 
was obviously in the wrong, had written in defence and praise 
of Poe’s “‘honourable and blameless conduct ;” but he does 
more, he states that though he was not at all surprised to 
find Mr. Griswold’s whole account of the affair upset by his in- 
vestigation of the facts, he was startled ‘‘to discover that the whole 
of the personalities of the supposed critique included in the collec- 
tions of Poe's works, edited by Griswold, were absent from the 
real critique published in the ‘ Lady's Book.’” Of course, if 
Mr. Griswold, or his friends, cannot explain this strange appear- 
ance of direct fabrication, all belief in Mr. Griswold’s veracity 
collapses at once. ‘There would be no longer any reason to 
suppose that there was even a foundation in fact for a statement 
unfavourable to Poe, simply on the score that Mr. Griswold made 
it. And in point of fact, Mr. Ingram does seem to have refuted 
all the reasons for believing that there was anything whatever 
malign in Edgar Poe. ‘That he led a restless and somewhat 
ungoverned life in his youth, and that in the unhappy 
days after he lost his wife he was occasionally intemperate,— 
though his was a physique overpowered by incredibly little 
wine,—seems to be true. But for the worse charges against 
him, for the insinuations repeated by Mr. Griswold that he 
was once guilty of an offence which it was not even possible to 
mention, for the charge that he was an ungrateful man towards 
those who had been good to him, for the stories of his inattention 
to business and neglect of his employers’ interests, and for the 
assertion as to the reason why the engagement for his second 
marriage was broken off, there seems to be no foundation 
whatever,—nay, the best possible proof that the very reverse was 
true, Mr, Ingram has quoted the most convincing evidence 
of his fidelity to the interests of his literary employers, of the 
exactitude of his business accounts with them, of the regret with 
which they parted with him, and of the permanence of their esteem. 
In short, he has proved that Edgar Poe was not only most 
faithful to his engagements, and a devoted husband and son-in- 
law, but that with the exception of one period of great misery, he 
led a most regular, industrious, and abstemious life, and was as 
earnestly loved as he was earnest in his own love. 

All this will be a surprise to most of Edgar Poe’s English 
readers, who have not unnaturally taken Mr. Griswold’s state- 
ments without any distrust, and have discerned perhaps something 
in the rather revolting character of many of his tales, of a nature 
to Support the assumption that there was a sinister strain 
in his character. But, in fact, though Edgar Poe is one of the 
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greatest masters of the gruesome who ever lived, there seems to 
be no reason in that at all for making any kind of assumption as 
to his character. Curiously enough, one of the principal features 
of the most original among the American novelists has been 
a fascination for the gruesome. ‘The Hawthornes, father and 
son, are both great masters in it; Dr. Olliver Wendell Holmes 
made a study in this school the subject of the fiction by 
which he is best known, “Elsie Venner;” and Edgar Poe 
was but leading or following in the vein of some of his greater 
countrymen, when he chose to devote himself to the working- 
up of weird and gruesome effects. ‘The contemplation of death, 
and of the earthly accompaniments of death, seems always to 
have had an overpowering fascination for him. Indeed, his passion 
for producing that curdle of the blood with which the mind is 
apt to greet the close association of repulsive bodily conditions 
with intense ideal feelings,—either of love or scientific desire,— 
was almost the key-note of his imaginative genius. No writer was 
ever freer from a sensual taint. None was ever more constantly 
haunted by the corruptibility of the body, by what we may call 
the physical caprices of the soul in relation to that corrupti- 
bility, and by the vision of that spiritual clamminess which 
sometimes seems to spring out of tampering with questions 
too obscure for the intellect and at any rate depressing to 
the vitality of the whole constitution, or out of that morbid 
condition which insists on connecting with the mortal body what 
should be given only to the immortal spirit. These are the 
sort of themes on which Edgar Poe rings the changes till his stories 
seem to reek of the grave, and of the human affections which oppress 
“the portals of the grave” with their unhallowed pertinacity. 
We know nothing more gruesome in all fiction than such tales as 
“‘ Ligeia” and “ Morella,” or that ghastly bit of fictitious science 
in which Edgar Poe gives the account of the mesmerising of a man in 
articulo mortis, and of its effect in preserving the body from decay 
for many months after death had occurred, without, however, 
depriving the separated soul of the power of occasionally using 
the tongue of the corpse. The atmosphere of thorough horror 
hanging round the realism of this little bit of morbid imagination 
is hardly to be conceived without reading it. And yet still more 


ghastly are such stories as ‘‘ Ligeia,”—the devoted wife who holds 
that Will ought to be able to conquer death, and who nevertheless 
dies of consumption, but apparently haunts her successor, the 


second wife, till she dies of the mere oppression on her spirits, 
and who then by a vast spiritual effort, the physical effects of 
the tentatives at which are described with hideous minuteness, 
enters the dead body of her rival, and brings back the exhausted 
organism to life in her own person. And yet perhaps even 
this morbid story is exceeded in the uncanniness of its effects 
by the brief story of ‘ Morella,”—a wife who had pored over, 
‘or, shall we say, pried deeply into, all the forbidden lore 
of the mystical writers on personality and personal identity, 
till the subject seemed to have a kind of unholy fascina- 
tion for both her husband and herself, and who in dying 
bears a daughter, into whom it soon becomes evident that the 
very personal soul of the mother had entered, It is not, however, 
the ghastliness of this fancy which chiefly gives its force to the 
tale. DPossibly even more force is spent on the description of the 
woman herself, —which has nothing impossible or even improbable 
about it,—though the husband's impression of her is evidently a 
diseased one. Can what we have ventured to call spiritual ‘ clam- 
miness” be more powerfully conceived than in the following 
account of Morella ?— 


“With a feeling of deep yet most singular affection I regarded my 
friend Morella. Thrown by accident into her society many years ago, 
my soul, from our first meeting, burned with fires it had never before 
known; but the fires were not of Eros, and bitter and tormenting to 
my spirit was the gradual conviction that I could in no manner define 
their unusual meaning or regulate their vague intensity. Yet we met; 
and fate bound us together at the altar; and I never spoke of passion 
nor thought of love. She, however, shunned society, and, attaching 
herself to me alone, rendered me happy. It is a happiness to wonder; 
it is a happiness todream. Morella’s erudition was profound. As I hope 
to live, her talents were of no common order—her powers of mind were 
gigantic. I felt this, and, in many matters, because [? became] her pupil. 
I soon, however, found that, perhaps on account of her Presburg educa- 
tion,.she placed before me a number of those mystical writings which 
are usually considered the mere dross of the early German literature. 
These, for what reason I could not imagine, were her fayourite and con- 
stant study—and that in process of time they became my own, should 
be attributed to the simple but effectual influence of habit and example. 
In all this, if I err not, my reason had little todo. My convictions, or 
I forget myself, were in no manner acted upon by the ideal, nor was any 
tincture of the mysticism which I read to be discovered, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, either in my deeds or in my thoughts. Persuaded of 
this, I abandoned myself implicity to the guidance of my wife, and 
entered with an unflinching heart into the intricacies of her studies. 








And then—then, when poring over forbidden pages, I felt a forbidden 
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spirit enkindling within me—would Morella place her cold hand upon 
my own, and rake up from the ashes of a dead philosophy some low, 
singular words, whose strange meaning burned themselves in upon my 
memory. And then, hour after hour, would I linger by her side, and 
dwell upon the music of her voice, until at length its melody was 
tainted with terror, aud there fell a shadow upon my soul, and I grew 
pale, and shuddered inwardly at those too unearthly tones. And thus, 
joy suddenly faded into horror, and the most beautiful became the 
most hideous, as Hinnon [? Hinnom] became Ge-Henna...... But, indeed, 
the time had now arrived when the mystery of my wife’s manner 
oppressed me as a spell. I could no longer bear the touch of her 
wan fingers, nor the low tone of her musical language, nor the lustro of 
her melancholy eyes. And she knew all this, but did not upbraid; she 
seomed conscious of my weakness or my folly, and, smiling, called it 
fate. She seemed also conscious of a cause, to me unknown, for the 
gradual alievation of my regard; but she gave me no hint or token of 
its nature. Yet was she woman, and pined away daily. In time the 
crimson spot settled steadily upon the cheek, and the blue veins upon 
the pale forehead became prominent ; and one instant my nature melted 
into pity, but in the next I met the glance of her meaning eyes, and 
then my soul sickened and became giddy with the giddiness of one who 
gazes downward into some dreary and unfathomable abyss.” 

It is very difficult to say where the genius of this kind of thing 
ends and the merely nervous horror of it begins. A good many of 
Edgar Poe’s tales read as if they might have been suggested by a 
constant brooding over the conquests of the grave, in a state of 
health disordered by doses of opium. But that there is real 
literary power in the gruesome mixture of sweetness and moral 
clamminess in such a character as is here described, it is hardly 
possible to deny. : 

Perhaps a better measure of Edgar Poe's true literary power may 
be gained from stories in which he evidently intends to draw mono- 
mania, and draws it with a force that one would regard as implying 
areal expericnce of the confessions of amonomaniac. In these cases 
there is none of the gruesomeness on which we have been dwelling. 
The whole power is spent on delineating the almost diabolical posses- 
sion of the mind by a single idea, and the rush with which this at 
last precipitates its victim into the fatal spring. ‘The Tell-tale 
IIeart” and **'The Imp of the Perverse” are two very fine illustra- 
tions of this power which Edgar Poe had of realising for us what 
we may call moral ‘* rapids,” down which the will, if there be a will 
in such eases, is carricd like a shallop down Niagara. Whatever may 
be said of his stories of corruption and sepulchral horrors, which 
no doubt owe a good deal of their appearance of power to their un- 
naturalness of conception, no one can doubt that such a descrip- 
tion of monomaniac remorse as the following, implies very 
striking vigour. The hero of the story commits a murder by 
means which it is nearly impossible for any one to discover,—the 
manufacture of a poisoned candle, by which the victim reads at 
night in an ill-ventilated apartment, and of course is found dead 
in the morning ; and the greatest delight he has is not the wealth 
he inherits, but the satisfaction he feels in his absolute security. 
This afforded him *‘more real delight than all the mere worldly 
advantages of his sin.’ But at last he caught himself repeating 
to himself “I am safe,” just as the words of a song, which have 
somehow caught the fancy, go round continually like a mill-wheel 
in the head :— 

“ One day whilst sauntering along the streets, I arrested myself in the 
act of murmuring half-aloud these customary syllables, In a fitof petulance 
I re-modelled them thus :—‘I am safe—I am safe—yes, if I be not fool 
enough to make open confession!’ No sooner had I spoken these words 
than I felt an icy chill creep to my heart. I had had some experience 
in these fits of perversity (whose nature I have been at some trouble to 
explain), and I rembered well that in no instance I had successfully re- 


sisted their attacks; and now my own casual self-suggestion that I 


might possibly be fool enough to confess the murder of which I had 
been guilty confronted me, as if the very ghost of him whom I had 
murdered—and beckoned me on to death. At first I made an effort to 
shake off this nightmare of the soul. I walked vigorously, faster, still 
faster, at length I ran. I felt a maddening desire to shriek aloud. 
Every succeeding wave of thought overwhelmed me with new terror, 
for, alas! I well, too well, understood that to think in my situation was 
to be lost. I still quickened my pace. I bounded like a madman 
through the crowded thoroughfares. At length the populace took the 
alarm and pursued me. I felt then the consummation of my fate. 
Could I have torn out my tongue I would have done it—but a rough 
voice resounded in my ears—a rougher grasp seized me by the shoul- 
der. I turned—I gasped for breath. For a moment I experienced all 
the pangs of suffocation; I became blind, and deaf, and giddy; and 
then some invisible fiend, I thought, struck me with his broad palm 
upon the back. The long-imprisoned secret burst forth from my soul. 
They say that I spoke with a distinct enunciation, but with marked 
emphasis and passionate hurry, as if in dread of interruption before 
concluding the brief but pregnant sentences that consigned me to the 
hangman and to hell.” 
«The Tell-tale Heart” shows power of the same kind, but in a 
still higher degree. 

But we have not yet mentioned one of the most distinctive 
features of Poe’s literary power, his delight in the exercise of that 
sort of skill which consists in the nice and delicate appraising of 


circumstantial evidence. Poe was very fond of decyphering 








cyphers, and proved, it is said, to many who brought him puzzles 
of this kind that there was no cypher which human art could 
invent, that human art could not also unriddle. He has explained 
in the story of ‘‘ The Gold Beetle” (or ‘‘ Gold Bug,” as they call it 
in America) the principles on which one simple specimen of a 
cypher can be decyphered, but he himself surmounted the diff. 
culties of far more complicated problems. ‘This, however, was 
only one department of the field of circumstantial evidence of 
which he was so fond. In the case of a New York murder, he 
seems to have really detected the secret which had baffled the 
police, and all his discussions of the value to be assigned to 
circumstantial indications of human motives are very keen, Ip. 
deed, in his tales of this kind, he shows that minute practical 
ingenuity which seems to be one of the chief marks of American life, 
as strongly as he elsewhere shows that curiosity to explore the in- 
fluence of the body on the mind which is another of those marks, 
Circumstantial evidence seems to have been the concrete region in 
which Edgar Poe sought relief from the lurid and gruesome dreams 
of his imagination. Nor is it the first time that the piecing together 
of an almost mechanical puzzle has been a yast relief to a mind 
oppressed by dreary phantoms. 

Of Edgar Poe's poems,—except ‘‘ The Raven,” which will 
always owe a certain popularity to the skill with which rhyme 
and metre reflect the dreary hopelessness and shudderiness, if 
we may coin a word, of the mood depicted—it is impossible to 
speak very highly. His imagination was not high enough for the 
sphere of poetry, and when he entered it he grew mystical and not 
a little bombastic. Yet his criticisms of poetry were very acute and 
almost always worthy of an imaginative man. Indeed, he had 
imagination enough for criticism, but hardly enough for successful 
poetic creation. On the whole, while we should place him on a 
level far below Hawthorne,—on the level of great but, in almost 
all creative regions, essentially sickly power,—we do not doubt 
that Edgar Poe will have a permanent and a typical name in the 
history of American literature; and we rejoice heartily that Mr, 
Ingram has vindicated his memory from aspersions so terrible, 
and apparently so unscrupulous and unjust, as those deliberately 
cast upon him by his previous editor and biographer. Weshould 
add that the printing of this edition is very careless. Errors of 
the press are abundant. 





LAW AND GOD.* 
‘THE twelve short sermons which this volume contains are amongst 
the best we have read for many years ;—simple, vigorous, spiritual. 
They are not about divinity, but about God, and they have that 
unmistakable touch of life and reality in them’ which at ouce 
convinces us that they were not so much intellectual efforts as 
expressions of the author's inmost nature. ‘The title conveys as 
much as it was possible to convey of the leading thought running 
through them. It is probable that it is since the Christian era that 
the greater number of the meanings which we now assign to the 
word ‘ Law’ have come into existence. While the meaning of 
the word ‘God’ has perhaps become vaguer and fainter, that 
of the word ‘Law’ has become certainly more complex and 
more encroaching, and doubtless the drift of the latter word has 
sapped for us much of the meaning of the former. The ‘law’ of 
the Jewish and Christian Scriptures is, in its higher uses, 
simply the commandment of a perfectly holy and wise being. 
There is comparatively little trace in it of the mere statutory 
enactment made for the security of a complex institution, like 
Church or State, and no trace at all of that principle of natural 
order which constitutes the object of modern scientific research. 
‘The law’ which Christ came to fulfil, was the law of loyalty 
to God and love to man. And half the difficulty of recon- 
ciling Christianity with ‘modern thought’ has arisen from the 
tendency of ‘Law’ to grow into other meanings, which have 
seemed to encroach on the sphere of God's personal relations with 
man, and to substitute the comparatively impersonal attitude of 
mind proper to acquiescence in a ‘system,’ for the humble sub- 
mission to a Father's perfect will which was appropriate to the 
ante-scientific period. This Mr. Page-Roberts has evidently 
keenly felt, and most of his sermons contain more or less 
reference to the new and larger meaning of ‘ Law,’ which partly 
obstructs and partly enlarges the field of man’s vision of God. 
No one taught more carefully than Christ that there was a principle 
in the laws of growth, which it was impatience, not divine zeal, to 
try to supersede ; that you must wait, when the seed was sown, 
first, for the blade, then for the ear, then for the full corn in the 
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car; that the tares must be allowed to grow with the wheat till 
the harvest, lest in rooting-up the evil, you should root-up the 
good also; that the leaven of true faith diffuses itself from 
heart to heart, like the leaven in a measure of meal ; that it 
js not divine patience, but human impatience, which refuses 
to study the ‘signs of the times.’ But yet undoubtedly the 
‘realm of Law’ was not, and could not be, at the time of 
the publication of the Gospel, known to be anything like 
as large and engrossing in its extent as it is now; and hence the 
difficulty of recognising the immediate personal volition of God 
was then less ; and on the other hand, the tendency to be patient 
with constitutional evil, with evil which had its origin not in the 
sins of the moment, but in the complicated tissue of past sins 
and the infirmities they had engendered, was less also, ‘Law’ 
then seemed to reveal God more immediately, perhaps, than it does 
now; more immediately, perhaps, than it really did even then. On 
the other hand, ‘ Law’ was not so full of guidance, and method, 
and of warning against taking the Kingdom of Heaven by violence, 
and how to take it by orderly means, as it now is. ‘This is, as it 
secms to us, something like the main connecting thread of 
thought which gives a certain unity to these simple and yet 
fine sermons. Throughout them there is the effort to show 
that Law is nothing to the soul without God within the law 
and beyond the law, to give to the law moral life and the elasticity 
of personal love ; but that, with God, Law even in its newer 
senses is ‘a lamp unto our feet and a light unto our path,’ such 
as it hardly was to those to whom the Gospel was first preached. 
The idea of Law, as subordinate to God, pervades these sermons ; 
and to put the same thing from a different point of view, the 
idea of Giod as above ‘ Law,’ and containing in himself all ‘ Law’ 
and what we regard as much more than Law, pervades them also. 


To take example of what we mean. Ina beautiful sermon on 


‘Law and Prayer,” Mr. Page-Roberts points out that there 
are many things which it is foolish to pray for in one state of our 
knowledge, which it might be not unwise and must be perfectly 
natural to pray for in a lower state of our knowledge,—and yet 
that, in all states of knowledge, the true scope of the ‘law’ of 
prayer is one which far trancends the scope of natural law, 
however wide :— 

“Tt is quite possible wo may discover that the range of law extends 
far beyond our present conceptions. It may be that while we are pray- 
ing for the recovery from sickness of one who is dear to us, the doctor 
may clearly see the will of God, and may know that the result is as 
certain as in the case of death it is unalterable. Both cases are equally 
subject to the power of God, in both his will is declared; in the one 
case his will may be read by the superficial observer, and in the other 
by the deeper knowledge of the man of science. But until we clearly 
and distinctly know what God’s good pleasure certainly is, it remains 
our soothing and hopeful privilege to tell him everything, our secret 
wishes and desires, the things we so much long for. He is our Father, 
and through Christ we know that we are his children—Jittle children, 
and knowing little. He knows us better than we know ourselves, and 
we need not be afraid to trust our wants to him. Even if we do make 
a mistake, he will give us his blessing, although he say to us ‘Ye 
know not what ye ask ;’ and when we ask him for anything, we shall 
do so as our Pattern did when he, too, prayed a prayer which to human 
seeing could not be granted, ‘Father, not my will but thine be done.’ 
But the world of matter and of material Jaw is not everything, nor 
nearly everything. There is a world of mind and soul which proceeds 
by law, just as much as there is a world of matter which reveals law; 
and as certain as the laws of motion are in the one case, is the law of 
prayer in the other. One of the most distinguished political thinkers 
of this or indeed of any other age has written, ‘The great malady of 
the soul is cold.’ As the life of the earth is ultimately dependent upon 
the sun, so is the soul of man dependent upon communion with God. 
Talk about a ‘prayer gauge!’ The surest one is the state of a man’s 
soul, Men may rise up and lic down without prayer, and may well foel 
that the chills of death are upon them. They who make objections to 
prayer can little know its real benediction. It is not a mere piece of 
mental machinery for obtaining some temporal advantage for which 
material appliances are insufficient. In the Lord’s Prayer, which may 
be taken as a model for all prayer, there is but one material blessing 
asked for, and that of the very simplest kind; not riches or power or 
place or plenty, but the veriest necessaries of existence—‘ Give us this 
day our daily bread.’ All else is for the soul. he Kingdom of Heaven 
is not a mere Union-house from which the idle and the improvident, 
and indeed all comers, may get a passing relief. Ob! something far 
different is it from this. Prayer is the communion of the soul with 
God, its‘ repose upon infinite love. There are men who would lose 
everthing they possess in the world rather than lose the power and the 
strange joy of prayer. If they were to lose this, life to them would 
become a barren desert. over which, tried by sand-storm and the wind 
of death, unrefreshed by treo or shade or running water, they must 
journey on to tho hopeless end. At whatever cost they must pray, for 
they havo seen the face of God in Christ, and now they cannot live 
without it. Their prayers at times may be mistaken ones, but the 
spirit which inspires them tells of him who listens to the erying of his 
children, Underlying the passing wants are the deeper needs of a soul 
Which has found out how insuflicient are the best things of earth, and 
how full of disappointment that which we have most desired. Yes, in 
a new joy as well as in a blinding reverse, in the weariness and rusti- 


ness of too often repeated pleasures, in the gnawing dissatisfaction of | heard gladly,” 


conscious failure and on the high places of success, to poor humble 
people as well as to the solitary great ones of earth, there comes the 
need of prayer and the crying for God. ‘O God, thou art my God; 
early will I seek thee. My soul thirsteth for thee. My flesh also 
longeth after thee in a barren and dry land where no water is.’” 

That comparison of the Kingdom of God, as it is viewed by many, 
to the Casual Ward of a spiritual Union, where the idle and im- 
provident may obtain a passing relief by prayer, is a fine as well 
as true one; and the simile reminds us of a passage in another 
sermon, where Mr, Page-Roberts contrasts the value to the poor and 


aged of the promises of Christ with the utmost promises of this world 


to them,—namely, that if they have been well-conducted and 
struggled hard against the degradation of poverty and temptation, 
they may ‘ have a very good chance of out-door relief” in their 
solitary and helpless old age. ‘Throughout this little book runs 
the belief that the value of ‘ Law’ to us is lost, if we do not keep 
the firmest hold of him who is above Law, and that this is not 
more difficult, perhaps even easicr, to those whose brightest 
earthly prospect is contained in the sarcasm we have just quoted, 
than it is even to the rich and prosperous, Take, for instance, 
this fine passage on the highest kind of prayer, the kind which 
really does ascend beyond the conception of Law to the spirit 
which is its source :— 

“There are still Christian people to whom God is seareely ever tho 

object of pure, selfless worship. They are too terrified to do anything 
but cower before the watching eyes and retributive justice of the Omni- 
potent. They can weep, and ery, and pour forth ceaseless litanies; 
but as for being still, and dwelling upon God until earthly pains and 
sorrows and sins fall off from the entranced mind, ‘and all is tranquil 
as a dreamless sleep,’ they know not what it means. And yet this is 
the highest form of religions service; seen with such lofty pathos in 
the worship of our Lord and Master; presented to us as the absorbing 
occupation of heaven, where prayer is needless and faith is lost in sight; 
to be struggled and strained after and hoped for in this mortal life, 
with its sordid cares and carthly anxieties, as the passing brightness 
which redeems the present, and the occasional entrancement the recol- 
lection of which refines the life of common duties, and the hopo of 
which gives strength to bear manfully onward through the gloom and 
disappointment and irritation and dull routine employment which must 
engage so large a portion of our time.” 
There is a fine sermon, too, on *‘ Ilow to Make a New IIeart,” in 
which Mr. Page-Roberts presses home the subordination of 
spiritual law to God, with a simplicity and vigour which must 
have been intelligible to the poorest man in his church, as well 
as impressive to the most cultivated. We can only find space 
for a short passage from it, the shortness of which, and its 
inadequacy to give any proper conception of the vigour of the 
whole, we regret the less, that it may send many to the volume of 
which we have been speaking :— 

“What, then, do people generally answer when they are asked by 
some one, how am I to get a better heart? Tho answer usually given 
is—it must come from God. This is perfectly true; but it does not 
help a man much, All good comes from God, This is an axiom in 
religion, a foundation-truth upon which all clse is built. But the ques- 
tion is, how does it come from God, in what way does it come from God ? 
If a man with a new allotment were to ask me how he was to grow a 
crop upon it, it would not help him very much if I, being ignorant of 
the methods of farming, were to say that the crop comes from tho 
Almighty, and that he ‘ crowns the year with bis goodness.’ Itis quito 
true that God gives the harvest, but he gives it in a particular way ; 
He gives it in accordance with his own plans, or as we say, according 
to the Jaws of nature; and the laws of nature are simply the way in 
which it has pleased the Almighty to act. If a peor man, whose educa- 
tion had been much neglected, who had been sent to pick stones and to 
‘seare birds’ when he was quite young, and had had very little learn- 
ing, were to ask me how he might become a scholar, it would not help 
him very much if I were to say that learning comes from God, and that 
‘out of his mouth cometh knowledge and instruction.’ This is quite 
true; but yet there are laws for the mind as well as for the body,— 
that is, God has his plan of acting in mental things as well as in physi- 
eal, and results are to be obtained by acting in accordance with his 
plan. And so when a man asks me how he is to get a new heart? and 
[ reply, it comes from God, this is quite true; but there is a law of the 
soul, as well as a law of the mind and a law of the body, and this law 
we call the plan of salvation, and we must find out what God’s plan is 
if we are to obtain his gift.” 

It has always seemed to us a very difficult thing for a modern 
| preacher to address at one and the same time an audience per- 
meated with intellectual conceptions of Christianity and of the 
| modern perplexities about it, and one which knows no more of these 
subjects than the early Christians, and which probably attaches 
much less vivid meaning than the carly Christians did to the spiritual 
ideas which underlay the writings of the Old and New Testaments, 
Mr. Page- Roberts, however, seems to us to have in great part sur- 
mounted the difficulty. Certainly there is not one of these short ser- 
mons which would not have penctrated bencath the surface of the 
ordinary educated indifference to the voice of the pulpit ; and we 
believe there is hardly one to the greater part of which the poorest 
might not have listened with intelligent eagerness, as to a real 
| invitation given in the name of him whom the “ common people 
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MR. NORDHOFF’S BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 
[FIRST NOTICE.] 

‘Tat the “good Americans ” who “ go to Paris when they die’ 
would find quarters more paradisiacal nearer home, in any condi- 
tion of being, is the general impression which Mr. Nordhoff’s 
description of the Golden State produces. A more special effect 
is the awakening of an ardent desire on the part of the fog-bound 
Londoner, whose vista of ‘‘ over the way” is closed to him at 
this season, to behold the often-described wonders which the 
author has the art of rendering novel, and to revel in the enjoy- 
ment of a climate which makes the burden of physical life easy 
and pleasant. The book reads like a fairy tale, and seizes upon 
the imagination with the force of one; but it is prefaced by plain 
statements which, though addressed to Americans, whom the 
author reproaches for secing Rome before they have seen Niagara, 
and for visiting the Yosemite by tens, while they throng the Swiss 
Alps in thousands, will be equally valuable to ‘‘ Europeans ” who 
are lucky enough to be able to profit by them. 

“ There are no dangers to travellers on the beaten track in California ; 
there are no inconveniences which a tenderly reared woman would not 
laugh at; they dine at San Francisco rather better, and with quite as 
much form, as in New York, and with a far more elegant and perfect 
sorvice; the San Francisco hotels are the best and cheapest in the 
world ; the noble art of cooking is better understood in California than 
anywhere else where I have eaten; the bread is far better, the variety 
of food is greater; the persons with whom a tourist comes in contact, 
and upon whom his pleasures and comfort so greatly depend, are more 
uniformly civil, obliging, honest, and intelligent than they are anywhere 
in this country, or so far as I know, in Europe; the pleasure-roads in 
the neighbourhood of San Francisco are unequalled anywhere ; the 
common country roads are kept in far better order than anywhere in 
the Eastern States; and when you have spent half-a-dozen weeks in 
the State, you will perhaps return with a notion that New York is the 
truo frontier-land, and that you have nowhere in the United States 
seen so complete a civilisation as you found in California. Moreover, 
California is the cheapest country in the United States to live in.” 
These sentences furnish a text for Mr. Nordhoff’s discourse, 
on which he enlarges with convincing eloquence and fervour, 
drawing such a delightful picture of the railroad journey, of the 
sumptuous ‘palace cars,” the perfection of their arrangements, 
the curious sights and scenes by the way, and the unalloyed and 
exquisite pleasure which awaits the tourist when the wonders of 
California burst upon him, that one does not know whether the 
enjoyment of reading the book, or the aggravation of being un- 
able to see all it describes with one’s own eyes, is the stronger 
sentiment, 

Supposing one has started with the intention of halting for two 
days at Chicago and one at Salt Lake (Mr. Nordhoff cuts his de- 
scription of the Mormon capital very short), one may see, not far 
from the first-named city—rebuilt and reburned to a great 
extent since this book was written—the great Chicago stock- 
yards, a city whose inhabitants are cattle, sheep, and hogs, and 
whose inhabitants are admirably cared for and protected against 
harm and cruelty. We wish we could quote the entire descrip- 
tion of this most creditable institution, which is a pecuniary suc- 
cess, as it deserves to be; the following passages will, however, | 
give some idea of it :— 

“ The city of the beasts has streets, sewers, drains; it has water laid 
on; it is lighted with gas; it has a bank, an exchange, a telegraph | 
office, a post office, an admirably-kept hotel—it has even a newspaper. | 
It has very comfortable accommodation for 118,350 residents,—é.e,, | 
21,000 head of cattle, 75,000 hogs, 22,000 sheep, with stalls for 350 | 
horses. It contains 845 acres of land, and when all this is prepared | 
for use, 210,000 head of cattle can be lodged, fed, and cared for | 
there at once, and with a certainty that not ono will suffer or go astray. | 
It has 35 miles of sewers, 10 miles of strects paved with wood ; three | 
miles of water-troughs, all so arranged that the water may be stopped | 
off at any point; 2,300 gates, which are the front doors, so to speak, of 
the place; 1,500 open pens, heavily fenced in with double plank ; 100 
acres aro covered with pens for cattle, and all these are floored with | 
3-inch plank; 800 covered sheds for sheep and hogs; and 17 miles of | 
railroad track connect this city of the beasts with every road which | 
runs into Chicago. It has two artesian wells, one 1,632 feet, the other | 
1,190 feet deep, which being spouting wells, send the water into huge 
tanks 45 feet high, whence it is distributed all over the place in pipes. 
Fourteen fire-plugs are ready in caso of fire; immense stacks of hay 
and large granaries of corn contain the food needed for the beasts, and 
a train of palace cattle-cars now bears the emigrant animals from their 
city comfortably to the Eastern butchers.” 

At Chicago, the strangeness of the journey begins ; from Omaha 
everything is new; one is on the plains with the buffalo, the 
antelope, and the prairie dogs ; the mountains form the boundary, 
with their snow-clad summits; cafion and gorge are familiar objects; 
then come the alkali and sage-brush plains, and on the seventh 
day the rush down the Sierra from Summit to Colfax, winding 
round Cape Horn ‘and a hundred precipitous cliffs, down which 
you look out of the open ‘observation-car’ as you sweep from a 
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height of 7,000 feet to a level of 2,500 in a whirl of two hou 
and a half,” round curves, past the edge of deep chasms, and 
among forests of magnificent trees. On the plains and in the 
mountains, the author tells us, the railroad seems to be the great 
fact, and man only an accessory, existing that the road may be 
worked ; but with the grand stormy rush down the Sierra into Cali. 
fornia and the lower levels he grows into importance again, for here 
he is extracting her wealth of every kind, by cultivation and by 
mining, from the gold-and-fruit-bearing earth. All the sights 
of California are peculiar and striking. The colour of the soil ig 
different and richer; the farmhouses, with their broad piazzas, 
speak of a summer climate; the flowers, blooming at the road. 
side, and covering the plains with broad masses of blue and 
scarlet, are new to Eastern eyes. In San Francisco, the winter ig 
the pleasantest part of the year; in Los Angeles, fireplaces are 
rarely seen in the houses. 

Having dwelt on the climate with cloquence peculiarly im. 
pressive to his English readers, the author goes on to culogistic 
mention of the roads. ‘Go where you will,” he says, ‘ within 
fifty miles of the city, and you find smooth, hard roads, broad 
avenues, lined with long double rows of fine shade-trees,— 
roads over which you may drive at the rate of ten or twelve 
miles per hour, and do no harm to your horses nor tire yourself.” 
IIe asked, “ Ilow do you get such roads?” and was told that 
their excellence is due to private enterprise, the country road. 
masters only stepping in when a beginning had been made and a 
model set them. Ilis book is altogether so attractive, that it is 
difficult to select portions for such cursory and restricted notice 
as ours ; the claims of the scenery, the natural productions, the 
grand objects, the weather, and the development of the country, 
are so contending and so powerful. One is perhaps most tempted 
to linger in fancy among the groves of spreading oak which dot 
the park-like expanses, where roses grow in rich masses, of a size 
and depth of colour unknown elsewhere, where the pomegranate, 
the fig, and the almond abound, the camellia remains out-of-doors 
all the winter, the heliotrope is a stout woody shrub, the Aus- 
tralian gum-tree grows fifteen feet in a single season, and the 
ordinary hedges glow for miles with scarlet geraniums. All the 
advantages of a tropical climate are enjoyed in California, only ; 
few of its disadvantages have to be endured. ‘1 do not knowa 
day in the whole year,” said a San Francisco lady to Mr. Nordhoff, 
‘‘when I cannot gather a bouquet in my garden.” ‘The cumbrous 
machinery by which we guard ourselves and our animals and 
tender plants against cold is unknown, The oleander remains in 
the ground all the winter through, the fan-palm flourishes 
everywhere, and “for seven months in the year you may 
lock up your umbrella.” Of the southern counties of the 
Golden State the author gives an enchanting description, 
especially of Santa Barbara, which, as a_health-resort, is 
probably unsurpassed in the world. When one has seen 
all the great sights, the Yosemite Valley—according to Mr. 
Nordhoff, preceding writers have absurdly exaggerated the 
difficulty and fatigue to be incurred in visiting this wonderful 
spot—and the Calaveras Grove, which one reaches by passing 
through a country of extraordinary interest, the great, exhausted, 
placer mining district of California, the Geysers, Mount Shasta, 
the Almaden quicksilver mine, and many other wonders which 
the author describes, one will do well to take the steamer at San 
Francisco for Los Angeles, and travel thence to San Bernardino 
and Santa Barbara. At these places consumptive patients live 
long, not under the terrible conditions of their existence in 
this country, but with enjoyment, and there travellers may 
make camping-excursions, and sleep out-of-doors for weeks 
together, not only with perfect safety, but with benefit to 
their health, ‘‘for the air is pure and kindly.” Though Santa 
3arbara has none of the conventional features of a ‘ watering- 
place,” it is not dull; there are numbers of educated people 
there, and the delightful climate invites to an out-door life 
at all seasons, on the fine beach—with the ocean and the 
islands on one side and the mountains on the other—where, in 
old times, the Spanish Californians used to race their horses. A 
chapter devoted to a description of the coast counties—Santa 
Barbara, San Luis, and Monterey—in February, gives one as 
perfect a picture of beauty and prosperity as imagination can 
conceive. 

The cultivation of semi-tropical fruits in the Southern counties is 
already producing results so brilliant that Mr. Nordhoff thinks it 
necessary to assure his readers that the details which he presents 
are in every case rather under than over-stated. They are con- 
tained in a specially interesting chapter, which predicts a great 
future for this industry, as yet in its infancy, The absence of 
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Gisease among the fruit-trees aids their extraordinary productive- 
ness, and with reference to the quality of the fruit, we find the 
olives, chiefly cultivated at Santa Barbara, described as “ far 
superior to those of France or Spain. ; The picture presented by 
these immense plains, covered with citron, lemon, almond, fig, 
walnut, orange, and olive trees, is a beautiful one, and there is 
nothing in the people to mar it, nothing of the rowdyism of the 
cities or the ruffianism of the gold-fields ; it is Arcadian, without 
the sheep. ‘That this commerce will assume immense dimensions 
js confidently to be anticipated, for not only small farmers, but 
capitalists, are turning their attention to it. The farmers say, 
« We will work and wait for eight or ten years, in order that at 
the end we may have a small fortune, to make our later years 
easy ;” and if a man may, in ten years, from 20 acres, secure 
himself a regular income of ten or even five thousand dollars 
per annum, with but trifling labour and care, these persons would 
seem to be wise. 

The wine and wheat-growing counties are described as equally 
productive, and the only drawbacks to the peace and pleasantness 
of the picture are to be found in the author's account of the mines 
and the great cattle-farms; in the former life seems to be too 
hard, in the latter morals are certainly too easy. Mr. Nordhoff 
has investigated every branch of every industry in the country 
with patient care, and his résumé is of the deepest interest, sup- 
plying a practical side to his eloquent descriptions of the sublimity 
and beauty of nature in California. We do not think anything more 
than he tells us can remain to be told about the Golden State ; and 
he has invested all the sides of his subject with equal interest and 
liveliness. Ilis sketches of character and his anecdotes are very 
amusing, especially those which relate to the old Californians and 
the famous days of the gold-fever. Among the most remarkable 
chapters is one which describes the successful German colony of 
Anaheim, a fruit-growing country, a long account of which, 
eminently calculated to encourage other colonists, concludes with 
these words :—‘‘ Perseverance is the only requirement for success, 
but perseverance, patient work at one thing, is needed. Oppor- 
tunities are still so abundant in California, that excitable men 
fly off from one pursuit to another in hopes of a speedy fortune, 
and for the most part fail, because they do nothing thoroughly. 
I have yet to see here the first farmer who sat down on a piece 
of land five years, and gave it patient and thorough tillage, who 
was not an independent man at the end.” ‘The touch of romance 
which always attends ‘“*Tom 'Tiddler’s ground,” in whatever 
quarter of the world it may lie, is not absent from Mr. Nordhoft’s 
stories of Californian life. Here is one which he judiciously saves 
up for the last page of his book :— 

“While we were in San Diego, a party was preparing to go out into 

the mountains in search of a famous vein of silver, called the ‘ Lost 
Lead,’ from the fact that it was known only by a tradition, which 
reports that, many years ago, one Williams, who had befriended the 
Indians, was shown by them a deposit of silver of extraordinary rich- 
ness in the mountains back of San Diego, and allowed to take from it 
as much as he wanted. The tradition adds that Williams went home 
with his silver, and lived in the East in comfort and independence until 
his death.” 
Williams would not tell where he got the silver, and several parties 
have searched through the mountains since, without success. They 
have found indications of silver, but no ‘* Lost Lead.” But when 
the young men have nothing better to do, the more adventurous of 
them get up a new expedition to search for this rich mine. It may 
have been while a solitary adventurer was looking for this ‘ Lost 
Lead” that he discovered an opal mine, from which he has for 
nearly a year been taking stones, some, it is said, of fine colour 
and considerable value. He has been followed by curious or 
greedy persons frequently, but without success, for he has managed 
to baffle all watchers, and to keep his secret,—more difficult to 
keep than the mystery of the ‘ Lost Lead.” 





THE RITUALISTS OF ANTIQUITY.* 
Ix one brief sentence, the author of the very remarkable treatise 
now before us thus sums up the result of his elaborate and scholarly 
researches :—‘* The victory of Christianity marks the end of 
ancient Society.” ‘Those who are but superficially acquainted with 
this victory would be ready to interpret this language as if it 
was intended to remind us, that the special contrast between 
ancient Society and that of Europe, under Christian enlighten- 
ment, was this,—that whereas our Pagan Aryan predecessors in 
Greece and Rome lived their lives, and built up their customs 


moderns have erected our social fabrics with a constant reference 
to the higher claims of religion. The exact converse of this 
conception is the proposition which M. de Coulanges has not 
only suggested, but so far as historical proof is concerned, has 
demonstrated, in the present volume. In the city of antiquity 
—in Athens, for instance, and in Rome—religion embraced 
the entire area of human life, dominating with the same 
exclusive authority in private as in public affairs, ‘The hint which 
as early as 1813 Bunsen threw out on the law of inheritance among 
the Athenians has become, under the manipulation of M. de Cou- 
langes, 2 luminous and illuminating theory ; and he, better than 
any other inquirer whom the present writer can at the moment 
recollect, has brought out into strong relief a second peculiarity 
which differentiates Christianity from all foregoing creeds, and 
which is this,—that it does not claim to be a source of law, but is, 
in the first instance, an appeal to the heart and conscience of t' ¢ 
individual man. In the old world, Religion made the law, and 
the law bound the man from the cradle to the grave. Christianity 
gives to man a new freedom, a new inspiration, and says :— Make 
such arrangements in all the departments of social life as will best 
give room for the noblest style of character. It renovates the 
world by planting its forces outside of it. 

It was not the Athenians only who were “ too superstitious.’ 
Of course, everybody knows that these last words are a bad 
rendering of St. Paul’s meaning. But if St. Paul was, shall we 
say, too much of a gentleman, or had too much tact and delicacy, 
to allow him to make a statement in the very opening of his address 
which would shock the prejudices or affront the amour-propre of 
his auditors, there is a vast amount of correspondence with fact 
in our English translation. Among the elder Greeks and Romans 
alike, there was not a single act of public life in which the gods were 
not believed to take a part, and our very word inaugurate remains 
to remind us that the citizen of former days never durst initiate 
any action without the belief that the gods were on his side. On 
certain days held to be unpropitious there were no assemblies, no 
courts, and public life was suspended. In Rome, as in Athens, 
before an assembly proceeded to business, the most solemn and 
punctilious religious acts were performed. ‘The Roman Senate 
always met in a temple, for if a session had been held elsewhere 
than in a sacred place, its acts would have been pronounced to be 
null and void, as the gods could not have been present. Anterior 
to all deliberation, sacrifice was offered and prayer pronounced, 
and each senator on entering had to approach the altar, present 
his offering, and invoke the protecting deities, In Athens similar 
customs were observed. Ilere the hall of assembly had its altar 
and its sacred fire, priests offered sacrifice, a large circle was 
traced by pouring lustral water on the ground, and within this 
sacred circle the citizens assembled. During war, no less than in 
peace, religion was the controlling power, and the army in the 
field was only the city in arms, attended and shielded by its 
sacred symbols. Every Greek or Roman army carried with it a 
hearth on which the holy fire was kept up night and day, and 
while the Roman forces were followed by the augurs and chicken- 
feeders, the Greeks had their special diviners. In confirmation of 
these sentences, in which we have been summarising the statements 
of M. de Coulanges, our author adds :— 

“ Let us examine a Roman army at the moment when it is preparing 
for battle. The Consul orders a victim to be brought, and strikes it 
with the axe: it falls: its entrails will indicate the will of the gods. An 
aruspex examines them, and if the signs are favourable, the Consul 
gives the signal for battle. The most skilful dispositions, the most 
favourable circumstances, are of no account, if the gods do not permit 
tho battle. The fundamental principle of the military art among the 
Romans was to be able to put off a battle when the gods were opposed 
to it. It was for this reason that they made a sort of citadel of their 
camp every day.” 

“ Let us now examine a Greek army, and we will take, for example, 
the one engaged in the battle of Platwa. The Spartans are drawn up 
in line—each one has his post for battle. They all have crowns upon 
their heads, and the flute-players sound the religious hymns. The 
King, a little in the rear of the ranks, slaughters the victims. But tho 
entrails do not give the favourable signs, and the sacrifice must be re- 
peated. Two, three, four victims are successively immolated. During 
this time the Persian cavalry approach, shoot their arrows, and kill a 


’ 








large number of Spartans. The Spartans remain immovable, their 
shields placed at their feot, without even putting themselves on the de- 
fensive against the arrows of the enemy. They await tho signal of the 
gods. At last tho victims offer the favourable signs; then the Spartans 
raise their shields, seize their swords, move on to battle, and aro 
victorious,” 

We do not mean to charge all the older inhabitants of Rome or 
Athens with the grovelling fears which dominated the “ super- 
stitious man” in the times of Plutarch, and we all know that, at 





and institutions, on the lines of purely secular convenience, we 
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least in Roman history, there came a time when to the philosopher 
all religions were equally false, to the populace equally true, and 


to the statesman equally useful. 
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Nevertheless, the religion that prevailed in the ancient cities | the State was the supreme authority, and that until the conversion 
might be described as a ‘reign of terror.” With us Christians, | of Constantine, so called, Rome herself was the first and great 
religion in its profoundest sense is culture—an expression which | commandment for the Roman. The plebeian only claimed to be 


the present writer did not borrow either from Emerson or Matthew 
Arnold—and the ultimate power of Christianity is lodged in the 


a Roman citizen, instead of a pariah, the conquered municipality 
only craved to be in full and equal alliance with the victorious 


inspiration which it brings to us for the cultivation of the noblest | city. And what was the city, and how had it grown and acquired 


faculties of our nature. 
Will of absolute Righteousness and Charity, and this faith inevitably 
surrenders the subject of it to the fellowship, indeed, of a Holy 
Spirit. By Christianity we are brought nigh to God, in order 
that our lives may become God-like. We say, further, as Chris- 
tians, that if ‘‘in the knowledge of God stands our eternal life,” 
‘* fis service is perfect freedom.” 

By the phrase ‘divine service,” again, the Christian who has 
obtained his Christianity from the New Testament does not 
mean to express the notion that we must ‘‘ do something” for 
God Almighty, but the very different conception that the life of 
cach man is to be a self-consecration to truth and goodness. The 
very ritual of Christianity is good works. In his most ideal 
mood, St, John saw no temple made with hands amongst Christian 
worshippers. ‘Their adoration was uttered in the great fact that 
they were ever treading in his footsteps who was the Lamb of 
God, and who laid down his life for the world ; while the Seer 
farther intimates that in this life of ceaseless ministration to 
others, the followers of Christ found that fountains of living 
waters were springing up in their own souls. If we turn now to 
the chapter of M. de Coulanges, on the rites and annals of the 
ancient city, we shall find a wonderful contrast to this ideal 
worship, and that it was not the Jews only who were in bondage 
to the minute prescriptions of a fretting ceremonial, ‘The old 
Greck and the old Roman was a ritualist who passed his life in 
fear and trembling. Man, says M. de Coulanges, counted little 
on the friendship of his gods, who were envious and irritable 
and of like passions with himself. He was continually 
afraid lest even his domestic and national gods might betray 
him; his constant anxiety was not to incur their displeasure. 
But how please them, tell that 
worship was, in theological phraseology, ‘‘satisfactory ?” 
believed that certain formule were quite magical in their efficacy. 
A certain prayer couched in certain terms had on one oceasion been 
followed by the event that was desired. The experiment, to be suc- 
cessful in any future emergency, must be repeated to the minut- 
est detail, and hence, the words which proved so potent that the 
gods could not resist them, must be serwpulously preserved and 
handed down from father to son, and when letters were intro- 
duecd, they were committed to writing. But if the words of the 
charm were of the greatest consequence, not less important were 
the vestment and attitude of the worshipper. Mr. Mackonochie 
himself might be schooled by the old Romans, and not only by the 
modern ones. In addressing one god the head had to be veiled, 
another required that the head should be uncovered ; to propiti- 
ate a third, it was necessary that the toga should be thrown over 


how 
It was 


on one foot from left to right! 

We are greatly oceupied just at this present with the question 
of Rubrics, and we know the huge scandal which poor Archbishop 
Laud occasioned in Scotland when he introduced into the Scottish 
Liturgy the prescription, which induced his Scotch assailants to 
say, ‘It importeth much that the priest must stand with his hinder 
parts to the people ;” but as we have implied above, it was not 
in the senate, or in the solemn temple, or on the battle-field, or 


in the great trinmphal procession—such as one can still see | 


exquisitely represented in the Roman Capitol—or on his marriage- 
day, that the old Roman gentleman, before the Plebs surged up 
into power, was tied and bound by rubrical chains. 
round ” of his daily life was haunted at every turn. 
his house without painfully observing whether any bird of evil 
omen was in sight, and he had to be careful always to step out 
of it with the right foot foremost. He never would have his hair 
cut except at full moon, ‘There were certain words which he durst 
not for his life pronounce, he carried amulcts about his person, 
and while he knew of specific formule for avoiding sickness, he had 
to repeat these twenty-seven times, and spit in a prescribed 


Ile never left 


fashion at each time of repetition. 

As yet we have been sp¢ aking only of the religions habits of the 
Eupatrid in Athens and of the Patrician in Rome, and the ques- 
tion naturally arises as to the origin of the religion which held in 
its inexorable grasp “the upper ten” or upper * three” in the 


ancient city. But it must be observed that, under all its changes 


the offering or the | 


We believe, as Christians, in a living | its power and prestige ? 





| 


| 





A line of Horace supplies the answer to 
this last question :—‘*'Thou [Rome] bearest rule because of thy 
subjection to the gods: Dis le minorem quod geris imperas.” 

We, of course, are quite at liberty to question whether the 
supremacy of Rome is to be ascribed to her picty, but her ancient 
institutions are quite unintelligible without taking this piety into 
special account. In strict speech, the patrician constitution of 
ancient Rome might be defined as a priestly one; and this con- 
stitution gradually evolved itself out of the union of the three 
great tribes whose distinguishing characteristic, oddly as the 
phrase may sound in modern ears, was the possession of “ family 
worship.” What this family worship was a few sentences will 
suflice to show. It was based, first of all, on the belief in the im- 
mortality of man. ‘The old Hebrew plaintively, nay, passionately, 
claimed exemption, for a season, from death, because, to him, 
death seemed the burial of all hope, of all possible activity in the 
service of Jehovah; although it was from J/chrew missionarics that 
we Westerns have been ‘“ begotten again to a lively hope ” of an 
inheritance beyond the tomb. But the Aryan, Greek, and Roman, 
in this agreeing with the ‘Turanian—whether the Etruscans were 
Turanians or not does not matter here—never entertained any 
doubt as to the continued existence of the departed. It was not 
in the separate, undying life of what we call ‘the soul” that the 
first grey fathers of Rome believed. The man himself, whose 
body they put in the grave, lived on, in their imagination, in his 
place of interment ; and the Dean of Westminster was perfectly 
justified, from pagan sources, in using the preposition coram in 
his much questioned ‘ epitaph.” The old Romans, at the close 
of the funeral obsequies, called thrice on the name of the 
dead. They wished that he might live happy underground, 
They uttered, as in his hearing, the solemn Vale.” They in- 
scribed on the tomb that the man himself rested beneath. They 
buried with him clothes, utensils, and arms. Wine was poured 
out over his grave to quench his thirst, and food was placed 
beside him to satisfy his hunger. Nay, more, horses and slaves 
were frecly slaughtered to serve him in the under-world; and 
even the beautiful captive, to select here a Greek instance, must 
be given up to the dead Achilles. ‘To add one other Greek illus- 
tration, Plutarch informs us that he personally witnessed the six- 
hundredth anniversary of the reverent offering of wine, oil, 
milk, perfumes, and a sacrificed victim to the soldiers who had 
fallen on the battle-field of Platwa, It was not merely, 
however, a belief in the still on-going life of the dead which 
originated, or, at all events, sustained these remarkable 


rites. ‘The dead themselves were the direct objects of worship, and 


| the fire on the hearth of the family of the deceased was at once 


the shoulder ; while there were certain prayers which lost all their | the witness of the worship paid to him, and the indispensable 
virtue unless the petitioner, after pronouncing them, pirouetted | element for securing his favour and protection. 


With him all the 


meals were shared. Truly, as M. de Coulanges observes, this was 


lan old belief; but Horace, Ovid, and Petronius. still supped 


| 


| 


The * trivial | 


of government, to keep here by the Roman clement of history, | tute, gradually, 


before their fires, poured out libations, and addressed prayers to 
them. The Romans, no doubt, were fire-worshippers,—in due 
course of time, the rites which had secured the favour and assist- 
ance of their departed ancestors to the individual family being 
by the consent of the tribes transferred to a common public 
deity,—that of Vesta, or the Fire, whose virgins, as everybody 
knows, were the most sacred personalities in In all 
public sacrifices, even in those offered to Zeus or Athene, the 
The great 


Rome. 


first invocation was always addressed to the fire. 
veneration for the fire waned in Greece at a very 
early period, but it never became enfechled at Rome, — In 
the days of Ovid at Rome, as in India in the time of the Brah- 
mins, the hearth-fire took precedence of all other deities ; not 
that Jupiter and Brahma had not acquired a greater importance 
in the religion of man, but it must still be remembered that these 
were gods of a later origin, Jater, and of an inferior order, too, 
for, as M. de Coulanges has been careful to point out, there is no 
doubt whatever that the antique worship of the dead and of the 
domestic fire was, at least, indirectly a protection against the 
adoration of anything lower than man, or of any existence or 
object which was circumscribed within the limits of merely phy- 


sacred 


sical phenomena, since it was the recognition of the immortal 
and supernatural principle in man himself. Man, however, 
above himsclf, unassisted. Ile could 
public interest, the interest of the city, or of 


could not risv substi- 
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the Empire, above the old caste-sanctions of religion. Poli- | natural that this very uncertainty should cause much dissatisfac- 
tical power was taken from the Kings, the right of primogeniture | tion among those who are most likely to find themselves amenable 
disappeared, the Clients were freed, the Plebs—the unholy masses | to this crime. Certainty is one of the most important attributes 
—at last entered the city with their terrible Tribune, and philo- | in any good legal system, and no lawyer will deny that if the 
sophy introduced new rules and principles of political well- | question of conspiracy is raised and discussed, very few will be 
being ; but still the old religious forms and rites were retained, | found satisfied with its present state, or agreed upon what is or 
there were still ‘‘lords many and gods many,” and the State |is not an offence against this formidably-sounding law. The 
being omnipotent, individual liberty was utterly unknown. The fundamental difficulty is always present, namely, that there is no 
legendary fires which Eneas the Pious brought from Troy were | certain definition of what is an unlawful thing, and that agreement 
still burning, but burning amidst the most dismal dissolution of | of numbers impute illegality into acts legal if done by one man alone. 
the virtues and purity of social life, when a very sn-all company | It is essentially a case in which such doubts can only be decided 
| by the hand of the Legislature. But hitherto, the Legislature 
message which had come to them from an Asiatic province. The | has not been altogether successful in its attempts to settle this 
acceptance of this message was the beginning of the end. Reli- | question. The general tenor of the various Acts it has passed 
gion, which was then a source of division and of war, be- | has been to define certain offences, and to abrogate certain others ; 
came the ground of union and the bond of peace. The soul had | but while thus defining these offences, it has not made it clear 
ceased to have a country, save in the heaven of an all-embracing | whether the offences mentioned in these Acts are alone to be con- 
love. There was another King than Cesar, for Christ had said : | sidered criminal. What has hitherto been doubtful has, there- 
—‘* Render unto Cesar the things which are Ceesar’s, but unto | fore, not yet been made clear. If two or more combine to do 
God the things which are God's.” Mankind had taken the place | what is clearly contrary to the Statute law, very little difficulty 
of Greek, Roman, or Jew. ‘There had come a new heaven, | can be found in applying the law. It is then only a question, 
and in due time the whole face of the earth must be renewed also. | not for the Judicature, but for the Legislature, whether such and 
There is nothing exactly novel in the contents of this volume, ! such acts should be considered criminal, whether new offences 
but to us the work itself is unique, in revealing ihe whole frame- | should be created or old ones repealed. For example, there are 
work of antique society to have been pervaded by the religious | deeds forbidden by the Master and Servants’ Act or the Criminal 
clement ; while as a guide to students in tracing the development | Law Amendment Act; a combination by workmen to do any one 
and successive revolutions of political existence in ‘the ancient | of these prohibited things is simply a question capable of proof 
city,” it is altogether admirable. It is a clear, coherent, masterly, | by the ordinary rules of evidence. 





of obscure men and women accepted with enthusiasm a simple 





and exhaustive treatise, and the present translation isa very satisfac- | But there is a yet more important and more uncertain part of 
tory rendering of the original, though lacking here and there the | this subject. It is lawful to combine to force masters to do cer- 
brilliancy and “points” of the erudite Frenchman. tain acts for the well-being or improvement of the state of the 
men, even though they be in restraint of trade, according to the 

THE LAW OF CONSPIRACY.* provisions of the Trades’ Union Act. Yet it has been laid down 


by one of the most eminent Judges on the English Bench ‘that 
(p. 48), ‘if any set of men agreed among themselves to coerce 
that liberty of mind and thought [ve., the liberty of a man’s 
liberty of mind and will to say how he should bestow himself and 
his means, his talents, and his industry],” by compulsion and 
restraint, they would be guilty of a criminal offence, namely, that 
of conspiring against the liberty of mind and freedom of will of 
those towards whom they so conducted themselves. He was 
referring to coercion or compulsion—something that was unpleasant 
and annoying to the mind operated upon—and he Jaid it down as 
clear and undoubted law, that if two or more persons agreed that 
they would by such means co-operate together against that 
liberty, they would be guilty of an indictable offence. The public 
had an interest in the way in which a man disposed of his 
industry and capital; and if two or more persons conspired by 
threats, intimidation, or molestation to deter or influence him in 
the way in which he should employ his industry, or his talents, or 
his capital, they would be guilty of a criminal offence.” 

There is also the opinion of the present Lord Chief Justice Cock- 
burn, approved by other Judges of the Court of Criminal Appeal (p. 
99), by which it is laid down in the most distinct manner that * it is 
not necessary, in order to constitute a conspiracy, that the acts 
agreed to be done should be acts which if done would be criminal ;” 
in other words, that a merely civil wrong becomes a criminal 
| offence, if two or more agree to perform it. Such dicta, unless 

authoratively contradicted or explained by the Legislature, will be 
These expressions 


Loox1nG at this work from a purely legal point of view, we have 
no hesitation in according it very high praise. It is at once 
short, compendious, anc reliable. The writer, while mindful of 
the practical needs of a legal reader, has not forgotten to notice 
shortly the historical aspects of this branch of criminal law. ‘The 
one fault of which we have to complain is the want of an index; 
the headings to the several sections are intended to supply 
its place, but they do not answer this purpose. Although a 
purely legal work, no apology is needed for noticing Mr. Wright's 
book in this journal, seeing how important a part the law of con- 
spiracy forms in the present relations between employers and em- 
ployed. Itis necessarily much mixed up with the three Acts which 
now form the ground of so much discussion, the Masterand Servants’ 
Act, 1867, and the Trades’ Union Act, and the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1871. ‘The portion of the law of conspiracy which 
at the present time is most important is that affecting the relations 
between masters and men. As a part of the direct and general 
law of crimes it is not surrounded with much confusion. Mr. 
Wright shows most clearly that this vague crime has sprung 
from a very small beginning. ‘The original statutes, the first of 
which is found in the reign of Edward L, are directed solely | 
against conspiracies for the false and malicious promotion ot} 





indictments for felony. The germ has gradually but very surely 
increased, Still, at common law, that is, apart from direct enact- 
ments, there is in England no recognised law of conspiracy 
directed against trade combinations. The result of his in- 
vestigations is thus briefly summarised by the writer (p. 56) :— | of necessity acted upon by other Judges 
“ The result of the whole appears to be that there is no sufficient | become gradually fossilised, until what was the opinion of an in- 
dividual mind becomes a portion of a national legal system, 
just as if it were an Act of Parliament. When the first 
of the above dicta is considered, it will be seen that 
| it opens a door to the very widest kind of injustice. Molestation 
may mean anything ; itis a relative, and not an absolute term. It 
is impossible to imagine a more comprehensive phrase than 


authority for concluding that before the close of the cighteenth cen- 

tury there was supposed to be any rule of common law that com- | 
binations for controlling masters or workmen were criminal, except 
where the combination was for some purpose punishable under a 
statute expressly directed against such combinations, or was for 
conduct punishable independently of combination.” We accord- 
ingly come to this point, that it is an unlawful and indictable | ‘liberty of mind and freedom of will.” There is hardly a single 
conspiracy by the Law of England to agree, or combine by | complex commercial transaction which might not afford instances 
lawful or unlawful means, to do anything contrary to the | of coercion of freedom of will. Examples of the difficulty arismg 
of | from the vague terms may be found in the recent prosecution at 
the Manchester Spring Assizes of Mr. Ilalliday and several 
|members of the Amalgamated Association of Miners, and in the 
distinct offence. Further, if two or more combine to do a thing | still more noteworthy Trades’ Union dispute which also was tried 
lawful in itself by unlawful means, the agreement or attempt | during the recent Summer Assizes. The employers might not 
is again only part and parcel of this same act; here it is the | unreasonably say that it is conspiring against the freedom of a 
means, not the end, which is in itself prohibited. But though this ‘man’s will to induce miners from other parts of the country to 


definition seems at first sight fairly free from difficulty, it is sur- | leave their service, and thus compel them to employ Union men, 


rounded, as a matter of fact, with much uncertainty, and it isonly |The workmen, on the other hand, might urge with much force 
AF ae ar TEC Ah ATR — |that it is entirely in the interests of the workmen, and for 


law. Conspiracy becomes therefore part and _ parcel 
various prohibited deeds, and ought to be considered in 
its relations to these crimes, not as standing by itsclf as a 
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service, and by so doing strengthen the power of labour. The 
consequences, the extent of the interests involved, and so many 
other extraneous circumstances must be taken into consideration 
in such a case, under the present state of the law, that it is almost 
impossible to arrive at any satisfactory results. It is hard upon 
the masters, if they may not, if they choose, employ non-Union 


men, or conduct their business in the way most calculated to | 


advance their interests. It is equally hard upon the men not to 
be allowed, by strong, but yet morally legal means, to improve 
their condition. It is hard also that a workman should be dis- 
missed from his employment because he belongs to ‘Trades’ 
Union A, and will not join Trades’ Union B, which his fellow- 
workmen desire that he should join, yet there is no moral wrong 
in it, and to hold it a crime is to make almost every innocent 
agreement against another a crime at law. Moreover, in at- 
tempting any reform, it will be necessary to consider very 
seriously whether the good of numbers or the good of a few are 
to be considered most worthy of protection, for any combination 
is almost certain to injure some one. It is a question which 
must depend for settlement upon entirely practical considerations. 
These observations, and the various remarks and cases to be found 
in Mr. Wright’s book, will show the doubt which surrounds the 
present law of conspiracy. Reasonable demands on the part of 
the workman to have this uncertainty removed and punishments 
equalised ought to be met, both by employers and Legislature, 
with the intention of settling such demands speedily. We do 
not attempt to point out what form the actual settlement ought to 
take. There are lawyers and practical men quite capable of settling 
the question with the materials at hand. But there seems no 


doubt that any such law should repeal the various acts relating | 
| rejoicing in its safety, and adoring the just vengeance of the 


to the crimes and offences connected with labour combinations, 
and consolidate the criminal law of the subject in one statute only. 
It should also define, once for all, in plain language what is and 
what is not criminal conspiracy or combination. It will then be 
a plain question of ordinary legal evidence what facts bring 
persons within the reach of the law. The result of the trials at 
Manchester show upon what slight and morally legal facts such a 
prosecution can now be successfully carried out; the result also in 
both cases has for the present avoided further angry feelings as 
regards the individual dispute. But these prosecutions alone 
show how necessary it is that this branch of the criminal law 
should be settled, in the interest of every one engaged in trade. 

MR. STOPFORD BROOKE ON THE RELIGION IN 

MODERN POETRY.* 

THEOLOGY, which, to quote Hooker’s language, ‘‘is the science 
of things divine,” is not, we think, an accurate phrase as applied 
here by Mr, Brooke. The religious feeling of the four poets 
whose works form the subject of these lectures is no doubt 
strongly expressed in their verse, but only in the case of Cowper 
do we find anything like a system of doctrine,—and what we do 
meet with in Cowper that has this character is essentially and 
necessarily unpoetical. However, it is not worth while to quarrel 
with a term under cover of which Mr. Brooke has given to a 
Sunday-afternoon audience so much thoughtful criticism, so many 
fine suggestions, such varied and copious knowledge. And all 
this is delivered, not as mere literary criticism, but with a 
definite and distinctly religious aim that gives a character to the 
work, It is worth while, before making some remarks upon these 
admirable lectures, to allow Mr. Brooke to state the purpose he 
endeavoured to accomplish in their delivery. It is one with which 
it is impossible not to sympathise :-— 

“When I made this experiment,” he writes, “I had long desired to 
bring the pulpit on Sunday to bear on subjects other than those com- 
monly called religious, and to rub out tho sharp lines drawn by that 
false distinction of sacred and profane. If what I believed were true, 
and God in Christ had sanctified all human life; if every sphore of 
man’s thought and action was in idea, and ought to be in fact. a channel 
through which God thought and God acted, then there was no subject 
which did not in the end run up into theology, which might not in the 
end be made religious. I wished, then, to claim, as belonging to the 
province of the Christian ministry, political, historical, scientific, and 
artistic work, in their connection with theology; and to an extent 
greater than I had hoped for, the effort, so far as I have carried it, has 
succeeded. The blame of many accustomed to hear nothing but sermons 
from the pulpit has been wholly outweighed in my mind by the fact 
of the attendance of many persons who were before uninterested in 
religious subjects at all. And then, neither the blame nor the praise 
of the present is any proof of the goodness or badness of a thing.” 

So far as we can see, there is but one objection of the slightest 
weight that can be urged against a noble effort like this to throw 
spiritual light upon a so-called secular subject. The Christian 
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minister, it may be said, has so many claims upon his time and 
study, so much to learn, and so much to do, that he has no 
leisure for pursuits that lie outside the groove of his profeg. 
sional life. We do not doubt that there are conscientious clergy. 
men who feel oppressed by the amount of intellectual and physica] 
work demanded of them, and are conscious that it requires their 
whole energy; but, on the other hand, many men grow all the 
stronger and better by sending their mind out, as it were, in 
different directions ; and to men like these, the extent of the range 
only adds to the joyous consciousness of power. This is evidently 
the case with Mr. Brooke, and there is in these lectures a spring 


| and buoyancy which show that the writer is performing no per. 


functory labour, but has put his heart into the work. 

A critic who takes an original view of his subject, looking at it 
wholly from his own standing-point, is likely to say a good many 
things which are open to dispute. In the first lecture, we meet 
with more than one remark from which the reader may dissent, 
Mr. Brooke's statement, for example, with regard to Dr. Isaa¢ 
Watts, will not bear examination. He observes that his hymns 
express that pleasant devotion to God which arises from piety 
and comfort, that we have in them no special tendency in doc. 
trine, no passionate or personal feeling of devotion ; and he con. 
trasts the quiet and sober religion of his hymns with the impas- 
sioned and storm-tossed religion of the hymns of Cowper. We 
do not deny that some of Watts’s hymns are of this “sober” 
character, but in the best the passionate and personal feeling of 
devotion is conspicuous ; and in the worst, the writer’s doctrinal 
views are pronounced with emphasis, and in language which, to 
all who believe in a God of love, is singularly offensive. It is high 
Calvinism put into verse. The chosen race is represented ag 


Almighty, who has heaped up ‘vast magazines of plagues and 
storms” wherewith to destroy His foes. In one hymn God is said 
to fly on wings of vengeance ‘“ to pay the long arrears of blood ;” 
in another, the poct’s thoughts * roll ” on damnation and the dead, 
and he describes the spirit swept down to the fiery coast amongst 
‘abominable fiends,” where endless crowds of sinners lie waiting 
for fiercer pains, — 
‘«* Not all their anguish and their blood 
For their old guilt atones, 
Nor the compassion of a God 
Shall hearken to their groans.” 
He seems at times to delight in picturing the fierce anguish of 
devils nailed ‘ fast to the racks of long despair,” and in contrast- 
ing the stedfast joys of heaven with the ever-increasing torments 
of the damned :— 
«“ Eternal plagues and heavy chains, 
Tormenting racks and fiery coals, 
And darts t’inflict immortal pains, 
Dyed in the blood of damnéd souls.” 
Verses such as these are surely far removed from the quiet, 
sober, moral religion for which Mr. Brooke gives Watts credit, 
and such verses are to be met with frequently in his com- 
positions. Some of Dr. Watts’s hymns are really fine; but, 
at the same time, no writer has produced more miserable 
specimens of hymnody, and it is impossible to say of these 
that ‘they present no special tendency in doctrine.” Cowper 
held the same views as Dr. Watts, but no such gross and pain- 
ful expression of them is to be met with in the Olney Hymns. 
Mr. Brooke describes with great felicity the course of English 
poetry from Pope to Cowper, and much that he has to say about 
the latter poet is well worthy of attention. ‘Thomson, who was 
the contemporary of Pope, lived his poetical life in a world of 
which Pope knew nothing. He is the first poet of that age who 
finds his natural home in the country, and his devotional feelings 
are entirely called forth by the aspects of nature. In the really 
fine hymn with which he concludes “The Seasons” there is no 
allusion to Christianity. Cowper, on the other hand, sees little 
in Nature apart from God, and as Mr. Brooke observes, he makes 
Christ himself as the Eternal Word, as the acting Thought of 
God—the ruler of the universe, and the author of its forms. 
There are, moreover, passages in his poems, as the writer points 
out, where he ceases to interpose laws between Nature and God, 
and conceives of Nature as a living Being to whom affection was 
due. ‘It is this conception which unconsciously in Cowper 
began to tremble into being. It sprang into full being in 
Wordsworth, and then, when Nature was conceived of as alive, 
its theology took a new form, or rather several forms—each 
modified by the personal theology or philosophy of the Poet—in 
the poetry of England.” 
To this affectionate sympathy with Nature was added an 
interest in humanity such as we do not meet with in the earlier 
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ntury. The idea of brotherhood permeates Cow- | followed the love of Nature, and how much the poet's character 
« there was no man, he thought, who ought not! was moulded by the stirring incidents of his age. This will indeed 
f allied to all the race.” The variety of Cowper's | have been evident to all students of his poetry, but there is, never- 
One he possessed, namely, a fine sense of | theless, much that is fresh and suggestive in the writer's remarks. 
humour, of which his great successor, Wordsworth, was destitute ; Disappointed though Wordsworth was with the results of the 
put it is worthy of note that this did not save him from writing, | French Revolution, he ever afterwards retained, as Mr. Brooke 
as Wordsworth wrote, much that is utterly prosaic and common- | observes, the revolutionary idea “‘ that each man was to have the 
lace. | freest room for self-devclopment, to be considered separate from 
The lecture on Coleridge hardly does justice to his exquisite | the rest, not lost in a class.” He even sees the influence of 
gifts as a poet. It is easy to say, of course, that in this depart- Wordsworth’s republicanism in the poems he wrote ‘about the 
ment of work, as in others, he did little, compared with what he common people of the fields and hedge-rows,—the daisy, the 
might have done ; but then what he has done is perfect of its kind, | celandine, the daffodils, the primrose, and the snowdrop,” and 
and belongs to a high order of poetry. ‘Such poems as the | notes how, though living apart from the world, the poet threw 
«Ancient Mariner,” ‘‘ Christabel,” ‘* Love,” and the ‘ Hymn | himself with the passion of a poet into the fate of Continental 
before Sunrise in the Valley of Chamouni” are enough to prove | States, and how he was actuated throughout by the love of liberty. 
that Coleridge not only possessed in a rare degree the highest Time, no doubt, produced a change in his wishes and aspirations ; 
faculty of the poet, imagination, but that he had also a sense of | he began to regard as licence much which he had before treated 
melody which has been surpassed only by one or two of our! as liberty. He gave up, too, his theories about the future of 





poets of the ce 
per's poetry ; 
to feel himsel 
gifts is remarkable. 





greatest poets. He has left us little, but then how priceless is its 
yalue! And if the poet were right in believing that he had | 
neglected his great gift, we, at least, may be thankful that | 


man, but in the words of his biographer, ‘‘ he did so too completely, 
and the end thereof was prose.” 
The three lectures on Burns with which the volume concludes 


what he did produce is the pure gold of poetry. The follow- | must be passed over very briefly. ‘The character of the Scottish 
ing passage would apply better, we think, to Coleridge as a man | poet’s genius is so well known, that it would seem as if a lecturer, 
than as a poet :—There is no lesson so solemn in the whole range | viewing it, as Mr. Brooke does, from a single standing-point, could 
of modern poetry as that given by Coleridge's poetry,—genius | have little fresh to say upon the subject. No one, however, can 
without will, religion without strength, hope without persever-| accuse these lectures of being trite or common-place. On the 
ance, art without the power of finish.” Nine lectures are de- | contrary, some of the criticism upon Burns is not only put in an 
yoted to Wordsworth. The theme is a fruitful one, and it is one | attractive form, but shows the working of an original mind. 
upon which Afr, Brooke must have dwelt long and earnestly,| Mr. Brooke observes, by the way, that the poetry of Burns 
before he could have produced this elaborate and often subtle | did not spring out of a cultivated garden, which is quite true, 
criticism. We cannot attempt to follow the writer as he wanders | but he adds, “it was underived from other poets, for Burns read 
leisurely through this wide field of poetry. All we can do is to | nothing but a collection of English songs.” If we accept the 
make a few remarks suggested to us by the writer's method of | statement of his biographer, it is a mistake to say that the reading 
observation. ‘Truly does he say that scarcely too much time can | of the poet was thus limited. Before the end of his sixteenth 
be spent on Wordsworth, and that “if only a few are induced | year he had read, Lockhart tells us, besides a number of prose 
not to glance over, but te study his work, more good may be) works, some plays of Shakespeare, Pope, including his Homer, 
done than by a hundred sermons.” Wordsworth’s view of Nature, | and the works of Allan Ramsay. Afterwards, it is said that 
Mr. Brooke observes, differed from the mechanical view held to! the perusal of Ferguson probably determined in a large measure 
a large extent by some earlier poets, [He looked on her as alive,| the Scottish character of his poetry. It does not in the least 
having her own personal pleasures, emotions, thoughts, plans, | detract from Burns's just fame to say that he owed the bent of 
such as we might have :— | his genius to the works of his predecessors. Mr. Brooke, indeed, 
“We are in contact with a person, not with a thought. But who is | allows this, for he observes that all the characteristics of the 
this person? Is she only the creation of imagination, having no sub- | earlier Scottish poets belong to him, especially their love of 
sani rity beyond the mind of Wordoworth’_ No; she fsx poste | nature, a feeling that found expression in Scottish poetry far 
the living spirit of God in the outward world, in order that he may | ¢arlicr than in the Southern part of the kingdom. Mr. Brooke 
possess a metaphysical thought as a subject for his work as an artist. | observes that the poor of the north-western part of England on 
Sd ciel It may be the fashion to call this pantheistic, but it is the true the border, and of the west border of Scotland, are lovers of 
and necessary pantheism which affirms God in all, and all by Him,| ,- : aes . . 
but which does not affirm that the All includes the whole of God. I,| '4ture, while the poor of midland and southern England are not ; 
is true a certain amount of what is called the personality of God seems | and he suggests that among the men of the west border, the 
to slip away from Wordsworth when he speaks of God being in nature; higher appreciation of Nature may be partly owing to the 
bat el soarat, ip peaking ffi thology, ten of God | grandeur ofthe scenery, and partly—since this will not account 
. |for a similar love of nature among the dwellers in the quiet 


from his idea of God in relation to nature, which he could not conceive | : 
of as an absolutely personal relation.” iscenery of Ayr and Lanark—to some far-off admixture of 


This distinction may be of service to readers who, while enjoying | Celtic blood. ‘To this it may, perhaps, be replied that there is 
the wonderful flow of poetry in the “‘ Lines Written on the Banks | no necessary connection between grand scenery and poetry— 
of the Wye,” have found in some of them what seemed like an witness Switzerland, which has never produced a distinguished 
One of the charac- | poet—and that the “ Celtic element of natural love of the beauty 
teristics of Wordsworth’s poetry is the joy which he sees in Nature ; of this world,” if there be such an element, has not yielded much 
another—and this Mr. Brooke calls the loveliest idea which | poetical fruit in Ireland. This, however, is true,—‘ that Scotland 
Wordsworth introduced into English poetry—is the love and | has always been a land where pocts loved Nature, and that she 
intercommunion of all things; and he points out how Coleridge’s | first sent that love down to England.” 
thought that “in our life alone does Nature live” is entirely Weare glad to learn from the preface that Mr. Brooke proposes 
opposed to the healthier thought of Wordsworth, who separates to publish a second volume of lectures before the close of the 
the life of Nature and Man, so that ‘it is not the reflection of | year, on Blake, Shelley, Keats, and Byron. 
ourselves which we have from Nature, it is the friendship of | a Se 
another than ourselves.” Nature only mocks us, exclaims the 
lecturer, when we try to find in her the reflection of our oes, 
souls, and he adds beautifu'ly :— 

“Turn to the trees and waves as to friends, in that sudden expansion | CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
which one feels at times to human friends, and in which all barriers} D/ilitary and Religious Life in the Middle Ages and at the Period of 
melt, and there will not be a blade of grass nor a drift of cloud which | the Renaissance. By Paul Lacroix. (Chapman and Hall.) In point of 
will not partake its life with you, teach you its lesson, interpose between | ,. rs Q ee a eee : voila 8 Saale 
your heart and yourself its kindness, whisper to you infinite secrets, | time, this volume, which has been already for ae ee a Ce 
and fill you with joy and calm.” does not properly come under the denomination of “ Christmas Booke. 





attempt to put Nature in the place of God. 
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—— 


7 P ” i. 2 , | Still, havi gar its g har we may class it with them 
By the help of ‘* The Prelude,” a poem which is far from being as till, having regard to it general character, gperay . ’ 
reli known an i ; ’ ‘ | and rank it at the same time among the very best of its kind. Its 
well known as it deserves to be, the poet’s course is traced from | ‘ a ae ’ : 
boy t 1 the di nfl hich helped appearance is tasteful and handsome; it is richly and most appropriately 
<a # ert one tae ¢ ifferent pacar teal noted ae Res illustrated ; but it has more than these, so to speak, external qualities. 
orm lis character. This remarkable autobiography tells us |Itisa work of genuine antiquarian learning, the result of a profound 
more about the poet than we can learn from any other source, far | study of the subject. M. Lacroix, who is Curator of the Imperial 
more, certainly, than we gain from the clumsy and wearisome | Library at Paris, is already known by two important works, “Tho 
memoir written by his nephew. Mr. Brooke makes large use of | Arts of the Middle Ages,” and “Manners, Customs, and Dress 
it, and he goes on to show how in Wordsworth the love of Man during the Middle Ages.” The latter of these two dealt with 
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the civil, as the volume before us deals with the military 
and ecclesiastical life of the period. The chief illustrations 
are fourteen chromolithographs, remarkable not only for the excel- 
lence of the drawing, but for the sobriety and mellowness of the 
colouring. No better adaptation of colour for the purposes of illus- 
tration has come under our notice. Among the specially interesting 





subjects which these represent are ‘‘ Chateau Life, starting for the 
Promenade,” taken from the Breviary of Cardinal Grimani; ‘Charles 
the Bold, surrounded by his Barons,” “The Trial of John, Duke of 
Alencon,” at a “ Bed of Justice ” held by Charles VII. at Vendome in 
1458, &c. The engravings on wood are more than four hundred in 
number, and are many of them of full-page size. In point of execution 
they are good, some of them reaching a high point of excellence; to 
their variety and interest it is difficult to do adequate justice. Perhaps 
we may fairly question the discretion and good taste of M. Lacroix in 
selecting the excesses of the Huguenots as the subjects of the horrors 
which he has thought it needful to include in the ecclesiastical portion 
of his subject. But we do not hesitate to say that the volume is one of 
the very best of its kind that we have ever seen. —— Beautiful Pictures 
by British Artists, With Notices, &c. New series. By Sydney Armytage. 
(Chatto and Windus.) This is a collection of engravings on steel after 
pictures of English artists. The pictures are, without exception, well 
known works on which it is unnecessary to pass an opinion. The en- 
gravings are excellent, after the modern manner of excellence. Nothing, 
for instance, could be better, in its way, than Mr. Lumb Storks’s rendering 
of the “ Last Toilet of Charlotte Corday.” Very different, certainly, it is 
from the masterpieces of former days, and yet an effective rendering of its 
original. “The Star in the East,” by Mr. Brandard, after Mr. Warne, 
is another good example. Of the rest, we may mention “ My Lady’s 
Page in Distress,” after Mr. Marks, and “The Justice of the King,” 
after Mr. Faed, Travels in South America, by Paul Marcoy, two 
vols. (Blackie), is a second and cheaper edition of a work which has 
already been very favourably received both by critics and the public. M. 
Marcoy passed across the continent of South America, visiting a vast 
number of places, the names of most of which are, we regret to say, un- 
known to us, We may describe it, however, generally by saying that 
he started from Ilay, a port of Peru, and that he made his way thence 
to the upper waters of the Amazon, and so descended on the other side 
to the Atlantic. He is one of the most entertaining of travellers, 
Anything more vivid and amusing than his descriptions of life and 





manners could not easily be found. As his descriptions are photo- 


graphically exact, while the life and manners are South-American, | 


his narrative is not always precisely edifying. Still, any one 
who wants to see things as they are, without the very doubt- 
ful pleasure of a visit, cannot do better than read M. Marcoy. 
Some admirably executed itinerary maps and an abundance of 
vigorous illustrations complete the work, which is about as sub- 
stantial an addition to the library of entertainment as late years 
have produced. The Fables of Assop and others, translated into 
ITuman Nature, By Charles H. Bennett. (Chatto and Windus.) These 
are well drawn and amusing examples of the human satire which de- 
picts the foibles of man by the peculiarities of animals. “The Fox and 
the Crow,” for instance, where we have the mercenary suitor flattering 
a fond and foolish old woman, is excellent; so is ‘‘The Dog and the 
Wolf,” where the dog is a sleek and well-dressed spaniel—his ears are 
admirably adapted into whiskers—and the wolf an independent gentle- 
men of the costermonger class; and * The Hare and the Tortoise,” tho 
hare representing a restless inventor who is too fond of novelty ever to 
prosper, and the tortoise a stolid, steady-going man of business, who 
makes his way slowly but safely to fortune. The colouring of 
the illustrations, which are designed and drawn on wood by Mr. 
Bennett, is excellent. “ These Holy Fields :” Palestine Illustrated 
by Pen and Pencil. By tho Rey. 8. Manning, LL.D. (Religious Tract 
Society.) —This is in every way a creditably-executed volume, possess- 
ing, besides its more evident attractions, a real, solid value which makes 








it worth giving and worth keeping. For “Sunday reading,” in which 

we are still superstitious enough to believe, nothing could be better. | 
Dr. Manning relates his own experiences as a traveller, and these are as 
recent as the early part of last year. In addition to the knowledge thus 

personally acquired, he has, it is evident, studied carefully the best | 
authorities. His special object was, he tells us in his preface, ‘* by an | 
examination of the topography of Palestine to illustrate the histories of | 
Scripture,” and he has carried it out with excellent effect. If ho has | 
not contributed anything positively new to the vexed question of the | 
Holy Places, he, anyhow, states tho last case Iucidly and candidly. The 
personal narrative of travel is agreeably told, and the illustrations are | 
copious and attractive. A volume of little more than 200 pages is | 
adorned with nearly an equal number of illustrations, many of them of | 
full-page size. Photographs are especially valuable where tho chief | 
interest of the place lies in its identity, and these have been largely | 


The maps are enlarged from Messrs, W. and A. Keith Johnston's | 
| 


used, 
atlas, 

Mick Callighin, M.P., §c. By W.R. Anketill. (S. Tinsley.)\—Thero 
is some fun in the principal story of this book, but it is not easy to feel | 
any interest in the story, which is made on quite the conventional model. | 
Mick comes up to London to seek his fortune with £20 in his pocket. ! 
After making friends on his way—one of them the Scotchman from 


Down, well described, by the way—he settles down in St. Giles’s, 
and we think that he is going to climb with some display of peculiarly 
Trish cleverness and wit to fortune. But his way is made much easier, 
He stops a runaway horse, is recognised by an old friend of his father’s, 
and after that has nothing more to do than to open his mouth and let 
the plums of good-fortune drop into it. Even his ancestral home becomes 
his. He had left it from the direst stress of poverty, and lo! it turns 
out that at the time his father had been paying premiums on a life 
policy, a piece of prudence which ill accords with what we are told of 
his habits of mind. When we further say that he is returned as member 
for his county, and that he marries a most eligible wife, the story of 
his life is told. The tale is described as “ A Story of Mome-rule.” It 
has not in truth much to do with it. The hero is elected, it would seem, 
on that “platform,” and leaves it without much scruple. The noye] 
contains a skit, not particularly clever, describing a sitting of the first 
Irish Parliament. 

A Treatise on the Law of Copyholds and Customary Tenures of Land, 
By Charles Elton, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. (Wilding and 
Sons.)—The working lawyer will be glad of a convenient hand-book of 
the Law of Copyholds from the learned and able author who has already 
given him like treatises on the Tenures of Kent, and the Law of 
Commons and Waste Lands. But this book has also a curious interest 
for the layman who cares to take even a glance at one of those strangely 
fantastic growths of many centuries which we call the Laws of Eng. 
land; and of which one of the cognates—so to speak—has just beon 
before the public in the Rolls Court, where the citizens of London have 
established their right to enjoy Epping Forest, under the guise of 
“commonable beasts, levant and couchant.” And if he be one 
of those law-reformers who hope for a day when it shall bo as 
easy to transfer land as Consols, ho will see here new proofs of the 
difficulties in the way of effecting his object,—new reasons why 
he may have still for a long time (we trust not for ever) to say, as 
Cromwell did when he had tried his hand at Chancery reform, “The 
sons of Zeruiah are too strong for me.” The history of what we 
popularly—though not with legal accuracy—call the “ ownership” of 
land is marvellous. The lawyers tell us that there is no such thing 
as an allodium or absolute property in land under tho laws of 
England, but that all land is “held” of the Sovereign by a man and 
his heirs, though the conditions on which it is held have gradually 
dwindled down to nothing; and he may, in a great many cases, and 
where new entanglements have not been thrown over it, deal with it as 
though it were his own, and in disregard of the rights of both sovereign 
and heirs, if he will only attend to all the proper forms which have 
been evolved in the long struggle for existence between the opposing 
claimants to the ownership. The lawyers and judges having devised 
expedients by which a man might sell his inheritance to a stranger, the 
nobles, in Edward I.’s time, procured the enactment of the statute De 
Donis to prevent such alienations: and then, after two centuries, 
Edward IV. supported the judges in again counteracting this law by the 
new device of fine and recovery; and this was followed by a series of 
judicial decisions and legal enactments, which might by this time have 
completely set the land free, but for the great complicated network of 
Uses and Trusts and Settlements in which it has meanwhile been more 
entangled than ever. But if a freeholder is aman tied hand and foot by 
all these bonds of the law, the trammels of a copyholder, of which tho 
volume before us treats at large, are more strange and complicated 
still. “It seems,” says Mr. Elton, “to be now settled that the 
manor is a modification of tho village communities established by 
the first German settlers in England.” To traco this “ modification” 
historically does not come within the seope of Mr. Elton’s practical 
treatise, but tho great “modifior”"—in one direction at least—must 
have been the Norman lord, that lord of the manor at whose will, as the 
legal phrase runs, the copyholds are held. The Norman baron seemed 


| for a long time to have reduced all the old English rights within his 


iron grasp, and we can understand and feel, as we look back, the force 
of those words of Robert of Gloucester, when, after telling how the 
Normans had harried the “well good land of Englond,” he concludes 
the description with the words— 
* Which woneth with us yet, and shalleth evermore.” 

But the Englishman—the Saxon, as we used to call him before Mr. 
Freeman taught us greater accuracy—was not to be wholly mastered 
by his conquerors, though they were to dwell with him evermore; and 
we see how doggedly he must have held on to his old rights in this 


| mattor of manors and copyholds, when we find that “a copyhold 


proper” is not merely “parcel of the manor held at the will of 
the lord,” but “held at the will of the lord according to tho 
custom of the manor.” How significant of the hard struggle for exist- 
ence and survival of that eventual compromise so characteristic of our 
whole English life, is that illogical, though legal language—“ at the 
will . according to the custom.” The lord’s will was curbed and 
mastered by the custom, till this custom came to be recognised as of 
equal force with law, though not called by the name. And thus, 
. . amounting, in law, to mere tenancies-at-will,” or 


“estates ...- 
. . . Were developed into copyholds,” and 


“tenancies in villeinage”.. . 


, “not only modified, but altogether constituted by custom.” The tenure 


of copyhold became substantially as firm as that by freehold ; and the 
lawyers—lineal ancestors of tho family solicitor who still convinces 
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ary oquires and their representatives in Parliament that it is the 
: rfection of wisdom that land should not be transferable like Con- 
sols—invested copyhold like freehold, with all the complications of 
entail, and borough English, and gavelkind, and free-bench, and 
uses. And there they still are, and seem as though their hold on 
the land might remain, like that of Robert of Gloucester’s Normans. 
For though recent Acts of Parliament enable either copyholder or lord 
to insist_on enfranchisement, there is practically so little to choose 
between copyhold and freehold tenure, that those who have the former 
are not willing to incur the legal expenses incident to converting it 
into the latter. And hence the need of this learned volume, for the use 


of practical lawyers dealing with things as they are. 
6 


Ironopolis. By the Rev. E. G. Charlesworth. 2 vols. (Morgan and 
Hebron.)—One expects from the title a tale about manufacturers and 
artisans, with the scene laid in some busy town of forges. But 
«Jronopolis ”—an unnecessary and atrocious barbarism, by the way— 
has very little to do with the story. Avcertain bank in it comes, or 
very nearly comes, to ruin, and puts the hero of the story, if there be a 
hero, to much inconvenience, and that is the only important fact that 
we hear about it, except, indeed, that one of the characters commits a 
forgery, which has something to do with it. Generally the scene of the 
story lies elsewhore, Though not positively ill written, it is a very 
rambling and ill-contrived affair. Does not Mr. Charlesworth know, 
for instance, what a prejudice he excites against himself in every sen- 
sible person by such a name as “Stethoscope,” with which hoe labels his 
first sketch? Surely this is a very rude way of letting us know that 
this particular character is too self-conscious or too fond of self- 
inspection. All that we can say for the novel is that it is a little better 
than the last which we saw from the same pen. 


A Few Facts and Testimonies concerning Ritualism. By Oxoniensis. 
(Longmans.)—Many of the things quoted in this book we have noticed 
from time to time, as they happened to occur in books which have been 
reviewed in these columns. Even an advanced High Churchman may 
fairly be staggered when he secs them put together. When one man 
“claims to hold all Roman doctrine” and another avows it to bo his 
object to bring back the ritual of the Church of England to what it was 
before the Reformation, when a third is willing to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Pope, and a fourth thinks that the Reformation was 
‘san unmitigated disaster,” even excited partisans may well begin to 
hesitate. A chapter is given containing a list of the practices forbidden 
by the supreme ecclesiastical authority. At present the battle has 
gone so much against the Ritualists, and seems likely, after what has 
just been discovered about the Prayer-book of 1661, to go so much 
against them in the future, that we may hope for a proposal from the 
more reasonable of them for some modus vivendi. They might give up 
a good deal, for instance, in consideration of the legalisation of the 
Eastward position, which certainly has a certain prestige in its favour, 
and which men quite opposed to Romanising views of the Eucharist— 
Mr. Maurice, for instance—have employed. 

Mr. Smith: a Part of ITis Life. By L. B. Walford. C&dinburgh 
and London: Blackwood.)—The chronicling of small-beer has been 
done faithfully by some of our best writers who have had sufficient skill 
to interest all the world in the record. Mrs. Gaskell tried the line of 
household life, the genteel comedy of society, with much success; Mr. 
Trollope is an acknowledged adept in that method, and to go back to 
the past, we have in Miss Austen an unrivalled artist of a school 
so high and difficult that few select it for imitation. The author 
of Mr. Smith belongs to that small numbor, and has made 
@ creditable début. Mr. Smith is by no means an ordinary pro- 
duction, and though it shows traces of tho influence of Miss Austen 
(the relations between Dr. Hunt and his wife strongly resem- 
bling those of Mr. and Mrs, Bennett in “Pride and Prejudice,” and 
a certain Miss Lyddy discoursing much in the style of Mrs. Allen in 
“Northanger Abbey,”) and also imitatates Mr. Trollope when flirta- 
tions and family politics are in question, it is both new and, to 
& certain extent, amusing. The simplicity of the design, the 
subordination of story to character, and of incident to dialogue, 
the quaint, worldly-wise humour, and the careful individualising 
of persons and peculiarities, are its remarkable qualities. Theré 
are a few touches in the book not unworthy of the delineator of 
Emma Woodhouse and the dwellers in Mansfield Park, and Mr. Smith 
himself is a most worthy gentleman for whom we feel sincere regret 
when he mects with a doom which we deprecate as unnecessary to the 
moral of the story, uncomforiable to the reader, decidedly spiteful, and 
@ proof of a sudden access of self-distrust on the part of the author. 
To wind up a story as smooth as Mr. Woodhouse’s ideal basin of gruel, 
though, like it, “ not too thin,” with an incident like one of Miss Braddon’s 
expedients, is such bad art, that we can only explain it by the writer's 
sudden doubt of the attraction and interest of the foregoing and con- 
sistent portions of the narrative. Such a doubt would not have been 


for which she had not married the owner, or the author ought to have 
deprived Mr. Smith of the £10,000 a year. His money, not his life, 
ought to be demanded in thiscase. The predominance of vulgar minds 
and of character of a “ groundling ” type is a fault in the book, one which 
prevents it from being keenly interesting; its truth to life is undeni- 
able, but it is true to a sort of life that one does not care about, espe- 
cially when it is unrelieved by higher and purer lights. No very 
wicked person figures in the brief history of Mr. Smith, but many 
small, mean, and contemptible natures are portrayed, and there is not 
an individual in whom one takes so vivid an interest that one could 
not bear to be left in ignorance of his or her fate. The gossip about 
the new arrival, the theories of the shopkeepers and of the doctor, the 
rivalries of the mammas with marriageable daughters, and the quaint 
comments of the old maids, who, looking on, see most of the game, are 
entertaining enough; but they do not satisfy us in a book, any more 
than they would seriously arrest our attention in real life; and the 
effect of the whole is desultory and lounging. There are satisfac- 
tory, even delightful bits—passages which one reads over and over 
again, sayings one would be glad to remember, traits of shrewd- 
ness and humour which strike one with a pleasant sense of their apt- 
ness—in the story of poor Mr. Smith; but the book is just a little 
difficult to read, and it would not be impossible to lay it down in the 
middle and forget to take it up again. 

An Elementary Latin Grammar, By John Barrow Allen. (Clarendon 
Press.) —There is 80 much practical inconvenience in the multiplication 
of grammars, that a new one requires a very complete justification for 
its appearance in some superior excellence that it can claim. Whether 
Mr. Allen’s grammar has such a justification, it is not easy to say. 
Some good points it certainly possesses. Much matter which the 
young learner is likely to bo hampered with, if it is found in the body 
of the book, is thrown into an appendix. Then everything is neatly and 
clearly set out. The “ Catechism of Syntax,” again, is well done, being 
cleared of much with which it is needless, and worse than needless, to 
embarrass a boginner. Still, the arrangement leaves something to be 
desired, It is certainly out of place to explain to a boy who is learning 
for the first time tho passive voice of the third conjugation of verbs the 
impersonal construction of the gerundive as expressing necessity. On 
the other hand, we miss the full explanation of tho participles of the 
deponent verb, a point which we know by practical experience to pre- 
sent a difficulty. It would be a very good form of beginners in which 
a majority should bo able to write out without an error the participles 
of a deponent, with the English. We are sorry to see that in the para- 
digm of the verbs the old form of the imperative is restored. Here the 
division into two tenses, made in the “ Public School Primer,” was an 
undoubted improvement as regards both accuracy and ease of learning. 
The present writer has taught “ King Edward’s Grammar,” and always 
found the imperative harder to get learnt than all the other tenses put to- 
gether. Besides, it seems an absurdity to put a first person in tho im- 
perative mood. And if a first person plural, why not a first person sin- 
gular? Amem, “let me love,” is just as much or just as little an 
imperative as amemus. The appendix contains rules for the pronun- 
ciation of Latin, but the memorial verses for the genders of nouns are 
constructed to suit the old pronunciation ; peciis, for instance, rhymes 
with mis, and attagéa with splén. In tho “Catechism of Syntax,” wo 
notice some things which might be amended. On the “ Gerundive with 
Substantive in Agreement ” for instance, the author remarks, * This rule 
is sometimes violated by the poets, e.g., ‘ /Eternas igitur peenas in morte 
timendum.’” This is no violation ofarule. It is the well-known Greek 
construction of the transitive verbal, a construction, for some reason 
unknown, dropped in later Latin. And is not Memini matrem meam me 
literas docere a doubtful translation for “I remember that my mother 
taught me letters”? 

White's Natural History of Selborne, Standard edition. With Notes 
by J. E. Harting and Engravings by T. Bewick. (Bickers and Son.) —This 
is a convenient, well-printed, and well-edited edition of ono of the most 
charming books in the language. The editor, Mr. Harting, himself an 
ornithologist of repute, has carefully preserved and revised Mr. 





White’s text, but has, in a multitude of short, lucid notes, brought his 
author’s information up to date. The history of the antiquities of 
Selborno is included in the volume. 


New Eprtions.—Sir J. 7. Coleridge's Memoir of the Rev. J. Kebte. 
(James Parker.) This is a “fourth and cheaper edition.” Since its 
first publication, the work has received no inconsiderable additions and 
corrections. We have also to mention new editions of Zhe Martyrs of 
Science, Lives of Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler, by Sir David 
Brewster (Chatto and Windus); Footsteps of the Way of Life, by 
Annette A. Salaman (Triibner); Coleridge’s Table-Tulk (Routledge) ; 
The Wallbridge Miscellanies (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), a republi- 
cation of certain essays and sketches, “ Jest and Earnest,” &c., which 








appeared under the nom de plume of “ Arthur Wallbridge ;” Zhe Creeds of 


altogether groundless, for there is a certain lack of interest for readers | Athanasius, Sabellius, and Swedeuborg, Examined and Compared, by the 
who are not to be satisfied with niceties of style and delicate delinea- | Rev. Augustus Clissoll (Longmans); The Elementary Education 


tions of character; but the author might have solved it much more 


artistically than by Mr. Smith’s sudden death, immediately after his | 


Acts, by Hugh Owen (Knight and Co.), a work of which it is interest- 
ing to observe has reached seven editions since its publication in 1870, (This 


engagement to Helen Tolleton. Either the rather fast and worldly | seventh edition brings its account of our educational legislation up to 
Lessing's Laocoon appears in a new translation by 


young lady was sufficiently improved to bo trusted with £10,000 a year, | the present time.) 
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Miss Fotheringham (Sampson Low and Co.), hey dates her preface 
from Boston, U.S.——A republication that we have before us, Mornings 
at Bow Street, by J. Wright, with illustrations by George Cruikshank 
(Routledge), seems to us to mark a great change im feeling. The 
follies, sins, and miseries of men and women in a great city were thought 
good subjects for humorous descriptions when the book first appearod, 
some forty years ago, if we remember right. 
off to report proceedings at Bow Strect, and his work received such 
“ very favourable notice ” from the public, that he was induced to “ select 
some of the most descriptive and amusing of them.” In what utterly | 
bad taste it all now seems tous! We cannot help thinking that the 
publisher has failed for once in his usual discrimination.——7The 
Student’s Guide to the University of Cambridge (Deighton and Bell, 
Bell and Sons), appears in a third edition, which has been extensively 
revised, to bring it into accordance with the numerous changes which 
have taken place in University matters since its first publication in 
1862. <A paper entirely new, if wo mistake not, is that by Mr. G. F. 
Browne on the “ University of Cambridge Local Examinations.” Mr. 
Browne is Secretary to the Delegacy, and what he has to say is of much 
interest and value. The number of boys examined has increased till it 
exceeds a total of 2,500. One remarkable fact is encouraging for those 
who feel that education should comprise some substantial discipline, 
—that in 1871, out of 2,200 candidates, sixty only entered neither for 
language nor for science, and that of these no more than e7git contrived 
to pass. 
by Mr. R. B. Somerset. We are 
Colleges are liberal enough to open their 
students for very moderate fees. A wise regulation 
Collegiate Students’ Board refuses admission to collegiate students 
who have repeatedly failed in the examivations. 
for those who live frugally is calculated at £50. 
lately a similar calculation based on inquiries made among the unattached 
students at Oxford, which gave an almost precisely similar result. 
Among other new editions we 
by Lord Lytton (Routledge), a work first published about forty years, 
and remarkable as well for the resemblances as for the contrasts which 
it exhibits to the manners of another generation; The 
the * Bounty,’ by J. Barrow (Tegg), a narrative which, excellent as it is, 
has been in a measure superseded by the later work of Lady Belcher; 
New Zealand, by Alexander Kennedy (Longmans); A Memoir of 
John Grey of Dilston, by Josephine E. Butler (Henry 8S. King and Co.) ; 
Half-hour Lectures on the History and Practice of the Fine Arts, by | 
William B. Scott (Longmans); The Oxus and the Indus, by Major | 
Evans Bell (Triibner); and Memoirs of a Huguenot Family (Reli- 
gious Tract Society), a book which will be practically new to most 
readers, It is the autobiography of a Huguenot minister, James Fon- 
taine, and its genuineness is vouched for. The narrative begins with | 
a brief summary of the lives of the writer’s brothers and sisters; and 
this represents, as well as a whole volume could do, the practical effect 
of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Of the eldest daughter nothing | 
is said, excopt that, having had the misfortune to marry a drunkard, | 
she was obliged to support herself by keeping a school. The second | 
daughter, a widow, was imprisoned, made a compulsory abjuration, and | 
then escaped to London, where she and her daughters supported them- 
selves by needlework. The eldest son died before the persecution ; his | 
widow was imprisoned for three years, and then banished. The third | 
daughter married a minister. She, her husband, and their five children 
were drowned on the way to America. The second son was banished, 
and ended his days as a French minister in London. The fourth | 
daughter abjured with her husband. The third son, a minister, did 
the same, at the persuasion of his wife. The fifth daughter left France, 
as did her youngest sister, the latter not surviving her exile more than | 
afew months, The fourth and youngest son was tho-writer of the in- | 
| 


lectures to those 


We observed very 


teresting narrative now republished. Since writing the above notice 
we observe a statement in the 7imes which, if it be correct, shows that 
the conduct of the Religious Tract Society in republishing this work is 
scarcely honourable, not to say honest. We have also received the 
following new editions of class and school books:—Analysis of Bishop 
Pearson's Exposition of the Creed, by W. H. Mill, D.D. (Cambridge 
University Press); Lnglish by C. P. Mason, B.A. (Bell 
and Sons), an edition which has received considerable additions in the 
department of historical grammar; Chemistry, “Science Primers 
Series,” by H. E. Roscoe (Macmillan); Select Poetry for Children, by 
Joseph Payne (Lockwood); Zhe Life and Labours of the Apostle 
Paul, by Charles Michie (Blackwood); and Competitive Corgrephy, 
by R. Johnston (Longmans). Mr. §. S. Laurie’s work on Primary 
Education in Relation to Education (W. Stewart), has also reached a 
second edition. 


Grammar, 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION, 


THE NORTH GERMAN POLAR EXPEDITION, 


IN THE YEAR 1869-70, 
Of the Ships ‘‘GERMANIA ” and ‘‘ HANSA,” under Command of CAPTAIN KOLDEWEY. 


Edited and Condensed by H. W. BATES, Esq., of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and Translated by LOUIS MERCIER, M.A. (Oxon). 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth extra, numerous Woodcuts, Maps, and Chromo-lithographs, cloth extra, 35s. 


eosstnes It is a strange and exciting story, that of the ice-bound ship (the ‘ Hansa’), and crew......nor can anyone, after enjoying the narrative of their adventures, 

de.y ‘them a worthy place among the most daring of Arctic navigators.”—7imes. 
« We have now before us the narrative of that Expedition, the record of its failures and successes. and surely no Robinson Crusoe adventures were ever half 80 

full of exciting interest......Those who would follow the fortunes of the ‘ Hansa ' fully must read the report of Captain Hegemaan and his companions for themselves. 
It is a narrative of keen interest, to which we can do but scant justice in a brief summary; but we must, if possible, tell something of the adventures of the little band 
of heroic men who, during the next twelve months, encountered dangers and hardships before which the sternest natures might have quailed..,...The work before us 
owes much of its charm to the excellence of the engravings, which help the reader to form the clearest idea of the whole position, and to realise it in a way for which 
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the most graphic details would ill compensate.”—<Spectator. 


“ Here finished a voyage with which there is none in the annals of Arctic enterprise to compare. 
It will live in the annals of heroism as an everlasting honour to the German name 


or even the heroic tale of Barentz as tuld by Gerrit van Veer, pale before it. 


Ross's escape from Barrow’'s Strait, Kane's from Smith Sound, 


work which is destined to be extensively read, and to stimulate greatly the interest in Arctic exp!oration, now again to be resumed in England after the long night of 
slumber, durivg which other nations have been reaping, under many advantages, the glory which ought to have been ours by birthright."—Academy. 
“This volume has been, for some time, expected, but, although late in appearing, itis welcome to English readers......1t coutaius a sufficient amount of ‘ hair- 


preadth ‘scapes’ to keep our interest fully alive whilst perusing it."—Athenwum. 


“The story of the ‘Germania,’ if less romantic, is full of interest, and not without its episodes of peril; but it will not do to linger over it here, enticing though 


every chapter be. 
the charm of genuine adventure.”—Standard. 
“This handsome volume contains the record of the German Expedition to the 


In fact, the book, edited rather than written by Captain Koldewey, and admirably trauslated by Mr. Mercier, and vivid with illustrations, possesses 


east coast of Greenland in 1869-70. The story is told pleasantly and modestly, as 


befits men who are recounting their own exploits.,..,.It is impossible not to feel a certain shade of jealousy in reading these accounts of daring adventure, skilfully 


carried out. 


not allow themselves to be beaten in the race, or, more disgracefully, to retire from the competition without making an effort 


The Expedition which has just returned shows that German enterprise is capable of extending our knowledge still further. 


Surely Englishmen should 
We would fain hope that these 


records of German travel, which have sent a thrill of excitement through the whole of the Fatherland, may prompt us to show by unmistakabie proofs that the spirit 


of the Franklins and Parrys is not altogether ext:nct in England.”"—Sa/urday Revie 


wv. 





NOTICE—NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Demy Syo, about 500 pp. with upwards of 60 Woodcuts, from the Author's own Photographs and Sketches, cloth extra, 21s. 


The STRAITS of MALACCA, INDO-CHINA, and CHINA 


By J. THomrson, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Illustrations of China and its People.” 


This Work contains a narrative of the writer's personal experience and adventures in the Straits of Malacca, Siam, Cambodia, Cochin-China, and China, 





; or, Ten Years’ Travels, Adventures, and Residence Abroad. 





Now ready, Vols. I. and II., demy 8vo, price 21s each. 


A HISTORY of MERCHANT SHIPPING and ANCIENT COMMERCE. By W.S. Lindsay. In 4 vols. 
“ He has devoted much care and time to a subject of permanent importance to such a nation as ours.”"—Atheawum,——* It is with good right that Mr, Lindsay has 
andertaken the task of chronicling the maritime and commercial greatness of his country.”"—Saturday Review.——* If the two volumes which succeed and supplemeut 


them shall be written with as great care, the work, as a whole, will be a standard 


attention to it generally, and to state that it meets with our unqualified approval.”—Vau/ical 


strate most completely that he has not rashly undertaken a matter of national moment.. 
“ Mr. Lindsay may be congratulated on what he has already accomplished, 


as he has begun, he will have given to the world a work of which there was a strong necessity, and for which there will be much gratitude.”—Scotsman, 





work of true erudition and unquestionable value.”—Standard. 


one on the subject."—/Daily News.——* All we have been able to do now is to call 
Magazine * The first two volumes of Mr. Lindsay's useful work demon- 
The book is one destined to be a standard authority.”"—John Bull.—" A 
If he continues to the eud 














THE CHRIST 


BIDA’S FOUR GOSPELS, with the whole of the Original Etchings. 
As promised last year, the Publishers beg to announce 
The GOSPEL of ST. MATTHEW, containing Forty-one Etchings. 


Price to purchasers of the Four Volumes, when published, £3 3s, and also to 
Non-Subscribers until the Ist of February next; after which date the price of 
this Volume, in consequence of the extra number of Engravings, will be raised 
to £4 4s {Now ready, 
*,* The Gospe! of St. John, containin Etchings, price £3 3s, can also now be had, 


g27 





NOTICE.—New and Cheaper Edition, the Fifth, of 
Captain BUTLER’S WILD NORTH LAND. Map and Iilustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. [Now ready. 


FLEMISH and FRENCH PICTURES. With Notes concerning the 
Painters and their Works. By F. G. SterHens, Author of “ Flemish Relics,” 
“Memoirs of Sir Edwin Landseer,” &c. Small 4to, cloth extra, bevelled 
boards, gilt sides, back, and edges, 28s. (Now ready. 

This Volume contains Twenty Etchings by famous modern French Engravers, 
taken from well-known pictures, most of which are in the private galleries of 
amateurs distinguished by their love of art. 








Imperial folio, cloth extra, price £3 13s 6d, 
OLD MASTERS. Da Vinci, Bartolomeo, Michael Angelo, Romagna, 


Del Sarto, Correggio, Parmigiano, Caracci, Guido, Domenichino, Guercino. 
Baroccio, Volterra, Allori, Maratti, and Carlo Dolci. Reproduced in Photo- 
graphy from the celebrated Engravings by Longhi, Anderloni, Garavaglia, 
Toschi, and Raimondi, in the Collection of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum, with Biographical Notices. By STEPHEN THOMPSON, [Now ready. 





STER-PIECES of the PITTI PALACE and other PICTURE- 
GALLERIES of FLORENCE: 
Twenty Photographs direct f 

£ 


od 
— 


A 
with Some Account of the Artists and their 
rom the Originals. Atlas 4to, band- 
3 1: 


Paintings. 
38 6d, [Vow ready. 


somely bound in cloth extra, gilt edges, 

















MAS SEASON, 


CRUSTS: a Settler’s Fare Due South; or, Life in New Zealand. By 
LAURENCE J. KENNAWAY. Crown 8vo, Illustrations by the Author, cloth 
extra, 5s, [Vow ready. 

“ We have seldom met with so vivid and interesting a picture of a settler’s life in 
a wild country as that which Mr. Kennaway has given us in this little yolume.”"—~ 
Saturday Review, 

“The story of the gradual advance from this state of utter nothingness to 
something really resembling the life of an old settled country is most interesting.” 
—Spectator. 

“ The reader will, perhaps, agree with us that it is not the author of such a forcible 
description as this who ought to disclaim literary power...... ‘The animated tone of 
his narrative ia all these parts where energetic action is described, carries us away 
with him He tells a story uncommonly well."—J/lustrated London News, 


A MANUAL of PRECIOUS STONES and ANTIQUE GEMS. By 
Hopper M. Westrorp, Author of “ The Traveller's Art-Companion,” “Pre- 
Historic Phases,” &c, Small post 8yo, numerous Llustrations, cloth extra, 6s. 

LNouw ready. 
“ His delightful little book is well illustrated, and we may say, written with con- 
ciseness, taste, and spirit."—Zvening Standard. 








CHEFS-d’QEUVRE of ART and MASTERPIECES of ENGRAVING, 
selected from the celebrated Collection of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum. Reproduced in Photography by STEPHEN THOMPSON. Imperial 
folio, 38 Photographs, cloth gilt, £4 14s 6d, 

NEW WORK by the CELEBRATED FRENCH ARCHITECT, VIOLLET LE DUC. 

HOW to BUILD a HOUSE. By Vrotier te Duc, Author of “ The 
Dictionary of Architecture,” &c. 1 vol. medium 8yo, cloth, gilt edges, numerous 
Illustrations, Plans, &c., 12s, [ Now ready. 

“The work has the rare merit of being thoroughly business-like, and at the same 
time not too technical.”—Standard, 

“ Altogether, this book, slight as it is compared to the author's former works, 
with its sixty illustrative sketches, is exceedingly interesting, and will flud a great 
variety of readers.”"—William B. Scott in ZLraminer. 

















TWO NEW BOOKS by JULES VERNE, 

“These tales are very popular in France, and as the love of the marvellous is no 
stronger in French than in English boys, they will, no doubt, be well appreciated 
by the latter, especially as they are full of pictures.” —7imes. 

A FLOATING CITY and the BLOCKADE-RUNNERS, 
VeRrNeE. Containing Fifty very fine Full-Page Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


Dr. OX’S EXPERIMENT—MASTER ZACHARIUS—A DRAMA in 


the AIR—A WINTER AMID the ICE, &c. By JuLes VERNE. Numerous 
Full-Page Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d. (Now ready. 





By JULEs 
Square crown 
[Now ready. 


NEW Copyright WORK by the AUTHOR of “ ARTHUR BONNYCASTLE.” 
The MISTRESS of the MANSE. By J. G. Hotianp (“ Timothy 


Titcomb"), Author of “ Arthur Bonnycastle,” &c. Price 1s. Vol. VII. of the 
“ Rose Library.” [This work is copyright, 








NEW WORK by Rev. E. H. BICKERSTETH. 
The SHADOWED HOME and the LIGHT BEYOND. 8vo, 5s. (ais day. 


The HOUSE on WHEELS; or, Far from Home. 
SToLz. With numerous very graphic Full-Page Mlustrations. 
Vol. IV. of the “ Rose Library.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s 6d, 

TE ROU; or, the Maori at Home: a Tale. Exhibiting the Social Life, 
Manners, Habits, and Customs of the Maori Race in New Zealand prior to the 
Introduction of Civilisation amongst them. By JoHN WHITE. 





By MApAME DE 
Price 1s. 





~ New Work, uniform with the 7s 6d Edition of Verne’s Works. _ 

The FANTASTIC HISTORY of the CELEBRATED PIERROT; 
written by the Magician Alcofribas, and translated from the Sogdien by 
ALFRED ASSOLLANT, with upwards of One Hundred humorous Illustrations by 

Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 





YAN D'ARGENT. 














NOTICE.—Now ready, a Second Edition of Mr. TROLLOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 
HARRY HEATHCOTE of GANGOIL: 


Australia, By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. In 1 vol. crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 
[Now ready. 





The MASTERS of CLAYTHORPE. By Mrs. Luxx, Author of “Only 
__ Eve.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3!s 6d. [Vow ready. 
UNDER SEAL of CONFESSION. By Avert, Beaumont. 


Edition now ready. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

















Second 


NEW NOVELS. 


a Story of Bush Life in | 


From a Sketch 
[Vow ready. 


A ROMANCE of ACADIA TWO CENTURIES AGO. 
by the late CHARLES KniGHT. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
| “ Charming historical novel.”"—At‘henwum, 
The VILLAGE SURGEON: a Fragment of Autobiography. By 
ARTHUR LocKER, Author of “Sweet Seventeen,” “Stephen Scudamore,” “On 
a Coral Reef,” &c, 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth, 10s 6d. [Now ready. 





/ OVER the HILLS and FAR AWAY. By C. Evans, Author of “A 
Strange Friendship.” 


1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. [Vow ready. 








London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and 





SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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THE LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, (Founded 1836,) 


Has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance Contracts from complication. 


The Policies are indisputable. 


The Valuation Reserves afford the highest-known degree of security. 
The Bonus recently declared was unusually large. 

The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 

The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the Legal Profession. 


The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 


The Right Hon. Lord HATHERLEY. 


The Right Hon. Lord COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 


Sir THOMAS TILSON. 


TRUSTEES. 


, 


THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery 
GEORGE BURROW GREGORY, Esq., MP. . 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Soricrrors.—Messrs. DomviLLeE, LAWRENCE, and GRAHAM. 
Explanatory Reports and Parliamentary Returns will be forwarded. 


T EAD MASTERSHITP.—BEDFORD- 

SHIRE MIDDLE-CLASS PUBLIC SCHOOL 
COMPANY (Limited)—Mr. Edward Ellis Morris, 
M.A, of Lincoln College, Oxford, the Head Master, 
has tendered his resignation on receiving the appoint- 
ment of Head Master of the Grammar School, Mel- 
bo: rne, Australia. The Directors, therefore, require a 
HEAD MASTER. 

The School, which is in the parish of Kempston, and 
within a mile of Bedford, is fitted for 300 boarders, and 
has at present 258. 

Candidates to communicate with the Secretary, and 
furnish copies of their testimonials on or before Mon- 
day, the 14th December next. 

Candidates must not be above 40 years of age. 

Salary £400 per annum and a capitation fee of £1 
for every boy over the number of 150. Residence free 
of rent, rates, and taxes. 

THOS. W. TURNLEY, Secretary. 
6 St. Paul's Square, Bedford, Beds. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 
M 


This COLLEGE contains TWO DEPARTMENTS— 
the CLASSICAL and the MODERN, There is alsoa 
Preparatory LOWER SCHOOL. 

There are Boarding Houses within the College 
Grounds, beld by the Head Master and others of his 
Staff; a Gymnasium, &c. 

Board and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. Non- 
Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special advan- 
tages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 

For further information, apply tothe Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford, 

The Examination for Scholarships and Exhibitions 
on December 22nd and 23rd. 


ALVERN 
M 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held on December 
22nd and 23rd. There will be awarded Six House 
Scholarships of £80, Four Founders’ Scholarships of 
£50, and seme Exhibitions of £30. The awards will 
be for one or for two years, according to merit, in 
Classics or Mathematics. 

For particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 
PIRI NIT £ COLLEGE, 
GLENALMOND, PERTHSHIRE, 
Warden—The Rev. W. PERCY ROBINSON, 31.A, 

In the Pubiic School Department, which is formed 
on the model of the great English Schools, boys are 
prepared for the highest University contests, as well 
as for the chief competitive examinations for Civil and 
Military appointments. 

The College is in connection with the Scottish 
Epi: copa! Church, and accordingly the religious teach- 
ing is identical with that of the Church of England. 

To parents who desire a singularly bracing and 
healthy air for their boys, Trinity College offers 
peculiar advantages, 

Full information, together with rules of discipline, 
descriptive account and view of the Cullege, seut on 
app ication to the Warden. 

The next Term begins on January 19, 1875. 


HISLEHURST COMMON, Kent.— 
To be SOLD or LET, rent £150, 2 newly-erected 
GOTHIC VILLA, of handsome elevation, situate near 
Chislehurst Church and Camden Park. Seven bed- 
rooms, bath-room, three reception-rooms, offices and 
gardevs. Water and gas laid on. The position of 
Chislehurst Common is well known, and is probably 
the most perfect round London, combining as it does 
splendid air, gravel soil, good surroundings, aud close 
proximity to the Metropolis, being within half-an-hour 
by rail of Cannon-Street or Charing Cross-stations: it 
may fairly be said to include the advantages of both 
town and country. 
Messrs. DERBENHAM, TEWSON, and FARMER, Auc- 
tioneers, 80 Cheapside, E.C. 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
URE MALT VINEGAR, 
of uniform strength and flavour, which was 
awarded a special MEDAL for PROGRESS at the 
Vienna Exhibition, may be obtained in pint and quart 
bottles of imperial measure from all Grocers and Italian 
Warchousemen, and Wholesale at 
21 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 








COLLEGE. 











A GRACEFUL FIGURE and GOOD 

HEALTH INSURED. -- Round Shoulders, 
Stooping, Contracted Chest, Crooked Backs, and 
other deformities and chest diseases are prevented 
and cured by the Improved Chest-Bxpanding and 
Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies or Gentlemen. 
Invaluable for growiug children. Illustrations free. 
HAMILTON aud CO., 404 Oxford Street, W. 








E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 











4 XTENSION of UNIVERSITY of 
‘4 EDINBURGH.—His Royal Highness the DUKE 
of EDINBURGH will preside at a Meeting in Willis's 
Rooms on Monday, December 7, at 3 p.m., for the 
purpose of providing New Buildings to meet the wants 
of the University of Edinburgh occasioned by its rapid 
growth and the necessity for developing its means for 
practical scientific instruction. A sum of £60,000 has 
been already subscribed, and a further sum of £40,000 
is —. 2 
GEORGE BIRDWOOD, M.D., } 
DYCE DUCKWORTH, MD,, | 108. Secs. 
11 Grafton Street, Piccadilly. 


i he PROTECTION of NATIVE 
RACES —A PUBLIC MEETING will be held 
by the ABORIGINES’ PROTECTION SOCIETY, at 
the FRIENDS’ MEETING HOUSE, Houndsditch 
(near Bishopsgate Street, Without), on TUESDAY 
EVENING, Dec. 1. Sir CHARLES WINGFIELD, 
K.C.S.L., will take the chair at seven o'clock precisely. 
Speeches will alsg ba delivered by the Hon. Evelyn 
Ashley, M.P.; Mr. Alderman M‘Arthur, M.P.; Edward 
Jenkins, Esq., M.P.; Sir George Young, Bart.; Sir 
Coomara Swamy, Member of the Legislative Council 
of Ceylon; the Rey. Dr. Moffat, late of South Africa; 
N. Achoy, Esq. a Chivese gentleman; Edmund 
Sturge, Esq.; R. Alsop, Esq.; RB. N. Fowler, Esq.; 
James Heywood, Esq., F R.S.; Justin M'Carthy, Esq. ; 
Stafford Allen, Esq.; Professor Sheldon Amos, and 
other gentlemen, The subjects of discussion at the 
Meeting will include the Coolie Trade, Slavery on the 
Gold Coast, and the Polynesian Labour Traffic. The 
presence of ladies is particularly requested. 
F. W. CHESSON, Secretary. 


THe VERULAM CLUB. 


COMMITTEE, 
Sir Henry L. Anderson, | R. G. Glover, Esq. 
K.C.S.L Professor Guthrie, F.B.S. 
Major-General Wm. War- | Rev. J. Hawes, M.A. 
den Anderson. Blanchard Jerrold, Esq. 
Major-General Sir Henry | Norman Lockyer, Esq., 
de Bathe, Bart. " 
Sir Julius Benedict. 
Right Hon. the Earl of . 
Buchan. J.C. Parkinson, Esq. 
Major Carpenter. Dr. B. H. Paul. 
R. Brudenell Carter, Esq., | W. Fraser Rae, Esq. 
F.R.C.S. F. W. Ramsay, Esq., M.D. 
Hyde Clarke, Esq., F.S.S., | Constantine Read, Esq. 
F.A.S.L. Alexander Rivington, Esq. 
Wentworth L, Cole, Esq. | James Sant, Esq., R.A. 
Lieut-Colonel Drayson, | J. P. Steele, Esq., M.D. 
R.A. Arthur S, Sullivan, Esq. 
Lord Eliot. W. G. Valentin, Esq. 
Sutherland Edwards, Esq. | E. M. Ward, Esq., KA. 
Capt. Codrington Forsyth, | E. Brainerd Webb, Esq., 
»N. M.I.C.E., F.G.S. 
P. Le Neve Foster Esq., | Alfred Wigan, Esq. 
M Thomas Woolner, Esq., 
A.A. 





Major-Gen. F. W. Nuthall, 
CB 








NLA. 
W. P. Frith, Esq., R.A. 


The primary object of the VERULAM CLUB is to 
gather together tve représentatives of Art, Science, 
and Literature, both at home and abroad, and by this 
means bring into more complete communication the 

earning, the Research, the Scientific and Artistic Pro- 
g found in other countries as well as in our own. 
While it is proposed to insure for the VERULAM 
CLUB a status equal to that of the best West-End 
Clubs, it is not intended to devote it to any particular 
schoo), and though governed by certain special inten- 
tions, it will represent, in its broadest and best sense, 
every phase of thought and opinion. 

The first 400 Members will be admitted without 
Entrance Fee. The Entrance Fee for the next 200 will 
be Five Guineas. The ultimate Entrance Fee will be 
Twenty-five Guineas, 

The Annual Subscription for Town Members will 
be Six Guineas; for Country Members, residing be- 
yond a tadius of sixty miles from Town, ‘three 
Gaineas; and for Members resident abroad, Two 
Guineas. Tne Subscription will date from Ist January, 
1875. 

On that day a West-End Club-house in the best 
position will be provided, in every way fitted for the 
requirements of a Ciub of the highest character. 

3oth in situation and appointments it will bear 
comparison with the best Clubs. 

The Club being a proprietary one, Members incur no 
liability whatever beyond their Entrance Fee and 
Annual Subscriptions, 

Forms of Nomination for Election can be obtained 
from the Secretary, JAMES HUTTON, Esq., at the 
temporary Offices of the VERULAM CLUB, 82 Regent 
Street, Piccadilly Circus, 


DARR’S LIFE PILLS.—The balsamic 
and invigorating powers of this pure herbal 
medicine are wonderful; a trial of a single dose will 
produce conviction that they invigorate the feeble, 
restore the invalid to health, and do good in all cases. 
Sold by all Chemists, 












as, 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE fer 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intr. 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM g 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs, Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Silver that can be employed as such, either usefully 
or ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from real silver. 
A small, useful set, guaranteed of first qualit 
finish and durability, as follows:— qoality fee 
Fiddle | 
or Old |Bead or) King’s 











Patterns, Silver. |Thread. jor Shell, 
=~ ——— 

£8.4) £8. ale 8. d, 

12 Table Forks........ ecnecceeee 110 | 7. wees 
12 Table Spoons .. | 110 -) $2 ASS. 
12 Dessert Forks.. 2S it 9 138 
12 Dessert Spoons 1 2 | 1 9 ¢ 
12 Tea Spoons ............. «Oe ak» ohne 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls...) . 9 . 12 -13 6 
2 Sauce Ladies .. me © «h + Sala ees 
1 Gravy Spoon » 2S dts BF aoe 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls...) . 3 .| . 4 ./. 46 
1 MustardSpoon,giltbowl.| . 1 6. 2 .|.28 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ...... 26.3 6.4. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers......) .18 6 1 3 6146 
1 Butter Knife ........ - 29 86.39 
1 Soup Ladle ... 9 Jia .| ia, 
1 Sugar Sifter........ 8 .).4 ee & 





Total............£1 819 31119 6130 6 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 

An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 

Table Spoons and Forks ............ 23s per doz. 
Dessert do., 178 .........+00...Le&® Spoons, 123, 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro-Silver on white metal, 
£3 15s to £25. Ditto, Electro-Silver on nickel, £10 
to £24. 

Dish Covers, Electro-Silver on nickel:—A set of 
four, plain, elegant pattern, £9; a set of four, beaded 
pattern, £10 10s; a set of four, fluted pattern, £12 10s; 
chased and engraved patterns, from £14 to £26, 

Corner Dishes, Electro-Silver, from £7 10s to £18 183 
the Set of Four; Warmers £7 2s 6d to £15 15s. Biscuit 
Boxes, l4s to £5 10s. 

Cruet Frames, Electro-Silver. 
3 glasses..,...12s to £2 6s | 6 glasses.,.£1 43 to £4163 
4 glasses......15s to £2 18s | 7 glasses...£1 183 to £7 lds 

Dessert Fruit Knives and Forks, from 453 to £9 128 
the dozen pair. Cases from 8s. 

Fish Eaters—Knives, from 45s to 96s the dozen, 
Knives and Forks, from £4 43 to £8 8s 61 the dozen 
pairs. Cases from 8s and lds. Fish Carvers, in cases, 
from 15s to S4s the pair. 

All k'nds of replating done by the patent process. 


ILLIAM 8 BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his auri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and ] Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of tho United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. 





a 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
a ml ara] iv 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to ite 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In lurge bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépét, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, WC. 


VRAGRANT SOAP— 
The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE" TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial ellect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candler. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 
*.* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


R EMARKABLE, very _ Remarkable 
W Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing aud Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
andinvigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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=> 
CARSON’S PAINT. 
PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 


« WOOD. IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
P 2 Owt. Free to all Stations. 


AN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free, 


© 





WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGaTs Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 





ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
J Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
« GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


~ JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 
CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 
ITS QUALITY 1S UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR. 


New London Address :— 
101 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the’ breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


So by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 





SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS OF 
THE DAY 





RECOMMEND 
QUININE WINE 
AS 
THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS and SON, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


WATERS’ 





VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


RY'S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the “ Medal for Progress” at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 
Standard, 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
J The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
L*4 AND PERRINS’ SAUCE.— 

(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 

Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 

Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 























are guaranteed to last for 20 years. A written 
— given to every purchaser.—Oxford 
t 


House Buildings, Poultry, London. 


h APPIN 
PLATE-CHESTS and CANTEEN-CASES, 
for Military, Foreign, and Home use, for 1, 2, 
B wd and 12 persons, at £6 1s, £10 10s, £12 12s, 
3. 








M APPIN and WEBB’S 

p WEDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 
Sterling Silver and Electro-silver Plate, the 
very best choice in London. 


APPIN and WEDBB’S 
SEASON ARTICLES. 
Hot-water Vegetable Dishes—Side Dishes and 
Warmers — Spoon-warmers—Dish Covers— 
Soup Tureens. 





N APPIN and WEBB’S 
ELECTRO -SILVER Luncheon Frames— 
Cruet Frames—Fishing-eating Knives—Des- 

sert Knives and Forks—Discuit Boxes—Cake 
Baskets — Tea and Coffee Services — Toast 
Racks—Salvers—ClaretJugs—Liquor Frames. 


M APPIN and WEBB’S 
1 Newly-Patented “CLUB " BOTTLE-HOLDER, 
The Bottle has only to be placed in the holder, 
and the act of helding the Bottle iu use com- 
pletely secures it. 


Sherry Flasks, Ladies’ Norweg'an Belts and 
Chatelaines, Gold-mounted and other Sporting 
Knives, Cases of Razors, Cases of Scissors, 
Solid Leather Dressing Cases, Dressing Bags, 
&e., &e. 


quality. 





M APPIN and WEBB’S 
1 PATENT SAFETY CARVER-FORK, 

* Edinboro’ Guard,” cannot get out of order, 
and has a permanent Rest to keep it from the 
Table-cloth. 





\' Costly Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of 12 
stamps, smaller edition post free 


Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry. London, 
Manufactory and Show-rooms —Koyal Cutlery 
Works, Sheffield. 


- TO INVESTORS. 

Now ready. 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
JENNINGTON and CO.’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British aud Foreiga 


enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 

PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exchange 
Buildings, London, E.O. 





which will prevent the dangerous and untidy use of 
paper, are economical, keep upright. and burn to the 
end. Sold everywhere inall sizes. Wholesale ouly of 

J.C. and J. FIELD, Lambeth, London. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
\ 7JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA, The use of the steel 
spring, so often burtful in its effects, is here avoided,a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to ft) forwarded by 


below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 61; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. hae ‘ 
VLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LES, 
SPRALNS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 


ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
mdon. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS 

—Frar Not—Though surrounded by circum- 
stances disadvantageous to health, these remedies 
properly applied will cut short fevers, influenza, in- 
flammation, diphtheria, and a host of other complaints 
always lurking about to seize on the weak, forlorn, or 
unwary. ‘The superiority of Ho)loway’s medicine over 
others for subduing disease has been sv widely and 
fully proved that it is only necessary to ask the afflicted 
to give them a trial, and if the instructious folded 
round them be followed, no disappointment will ever 
ensue nor dangerous consequences result. In hoarse- 
ness and ulcerated sore throat the Ointment should 
frequently be rubbed on the neck and upper part 








Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
old by all dealers in sauces throughout the world. 


allay disquietude, and gradually cure. 


m7? i 22 and WEBB’S 
A 1 SPOONS and FORKS 


reet, 76,77, and 73; West End, and Mansion | 


M APPIN and WEBB’S 
SEASONABLE PRESENTS, | 


M APPIN and WEBB’S 
Celebrated TABLE KNIVES 


are guaranteed to be of the highest possible | 


APPIN and WEBB'S. 


Oxford Street (76,77, and 78), West End, and | 


Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an | 


SK for the WESTMINSTER) 
WEDGE-FITTING COMPOSITE CANDLES, | 


post, on the circumference of the body two iuches | 


inexpensive, and are drawn on like au ordinary stock- | 


of the chest: it will arrest theincreasing inflammation, | 
| 


P»®°’ INCEof ONTARIO.—CANADA 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 

FOR SALE, Debentures of Counties, Towns, and 
| other Municipalities in the Province of Outario, Do- 
minion of Canada, at prices yielding between 6 and 7 
per cent. interest, and payable in sterling in London, 

These debts, which have all been incurred in aid of 


and = W_ E B B’S | railways and other public works, constitute in each 





cipal r esand ble property. These revenues 
are ample in every case, and to the extent required by 
the obligati are administered fur the debenture- 
holders by the Province, which also guarantees the 
| holder's title. 

The Debentures fall due over a term from 3!st 
December, 1880, to 3lst August, 1895. The price 
ranges from £90 10s for those of 1880, to £84 for the 
longest term, 1893. Of the total of £364,400, those 
falling due in 1893 amount to £249400. The interest 
is due half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December. 

The terms of purchase are 10 per cent, on application, 
and the balance on allotment and delivery of the Bonds. 

he prices are net, ex accrued interest, which pur- 
chasers have to pay up from 30th June last. 

All further particulars will be given on application 
at the Offices of the Agents for the Province of Ontario, 
COLONIAL TRUSTS CORPORATION (Limited). 

31 Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, London. 

Depesits and other payments are to be made to 
their Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co. 
Lombard Street. 

AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on 31st December, 1873... £5,486,748 

| Income for the past year ove ove ° 507,284 

| Amount paid on death to December last 9,856,739 

Forms of proposal, &c., will be seut on application 
at the Office. 


| case a first mortgage charge on the respective muni- 











| PXHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
| Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 
{GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries 4 ;OH1N J, BROOMFIELD. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

| Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 

| ISSUED upon Adelaide and the priacipal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected, 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 

| Offices No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


| - JAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 






Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 Pall Mall, London, 

Premiums and Interest 

Accumulated Funds .., £3,024, 108 
Also a Subscribed Capital ore than £1,500,000 
The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and 
| progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
; be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Agents, 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


| NF ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
i) ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 

ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 

| Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 

| RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU BANCEOOMPANY 

AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman, 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000, 
£810,000 RAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
| 64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
| —siiheiedibamtindmatiinaamen 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1351, 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
| Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &€., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, Loudoa, 1374. 

JELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
| COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 
| No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
Westminster, 

DiREgTORs. 
Henry R. Brand, Esq., M.P. ; Heury Lancelot Holland 
Octavius E, Coupe, Esq., Esq. 

MP. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
John Coope Davis, Esq. M.P., F.R.S, 

Henry Farquhar, Esq. John Stewart Oxley, Esq 
Charles Emanuel Good- | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 


£450,283 











hart, Esq. Dudley Robert Swith, 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. st os 
| Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 


NOTICE.—The next Distribution of Profit will be 
made at the end of 1875. All Policies effected before the 
| Ist July in that year on the “* Bonus System" will be 
included in such division. 
| For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
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HE Rev. W. A. O';CONOR’S COMMENTARY on the Price 2s, per post (inland) 2s 2d. 
} 40 s 1 10s 6d. The Tenth Chapt f 
te fee gp bed teh cee oa ae than a te deter te po THE GEOGRAPH ICAL MAGAZINE, 


the “Creed of Christendom 





Appendix, that the reader may be able to compare all the chief objections to the a 5 2 
Gospel of St. John with its true interpretation. Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. Cowreute son Decuam 





ES PRRESIOOR MAP OF FRANZ-JOSEPH LAND. 
Ee ITABLE L IE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. ‘Aiareeie ti sie 





ESTABLISHED 1762. Tue ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN POLAR EXPEDITION, (Lieutenant Julius Payer.) 








YSIO OUSE STREE ONDON. 7 
MANSION-HOUSE STREET, LONDON IRRIGATION IN SOUTHERN INDIA: the Tamraparni System. (CO. R. M.) 
ea “ Prom CHINA TO Peru.” The Emigration Question. (C. R. Markha, 
DIRECTORS. THE NEw GUANO Deposits OF PERU. _ 
Right Honourable LORD TREDEGAR, President. SIGN-POSTS ON OCEAN'S Highway. The Birth of Dust. (H. P. Malet.) 
John Charles Burgoyne, Esq. Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., Vice-Presi- | IMPRESSIONS OF JAMAICA. 6. A Visit to Governor Eyre. (Godfrey Turner.) 
Lord George ¢ ‘avendi sh, M.P. dent. ; _Reviews:—Sir Samuel Baker's * Ismaila,” &c., &c.—Bibliography, Cartography 


nstein)—Log-book Notes—Uorrespondence—Proceedings of Geogra- 








William Currey, George Seovell, Esq. |(E. G. Ra 


Samuel Edwards oa. John Coysgarne Sim, Esq. phical Societies at Home and Abroad. 

John Harvey, Esq. James Spicer, Esq., Vice-President. Zs se ; 

Samuel Hoare, Esq. John Kemp Welch, Esq. London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, 

John Alldin Moore, Esq. George Frederick White, Esq. Se ee Ope ee AR i Se a es 
Ex-DIREcTORS. Price One Donny. 


Frederick Cowper, Esq. Sir Walter Charles James, Bart. ~ me 
William Edwards, Esq. Richard Twining, Esq. OBJECTIONS TO WOMAN SUFFR AGE 
Jobn Walter, Esq., M.P. % ° 
A SPEECH AT THE ELECTORAL REFORM CONFERENCE, 
e Equitable is the Oldest Life Office on the Mutual System in the world, feces —- ‘ 
The Equitable is the 9 le t Lif Office on on Pee ystem in the world By Captain MAXSE, RN. 
It has never allowed Commission nor employed Agents. ’ 
By non-payment of the ordinary minimum Commission of 5 per Cent., more 
than TWO MILLIONS STERLING have been saved to the Policy-holders. 
FINANCIAL POSITION, 
Tresent Cash Assets more than ....ccvsscceeeeereees soveccoscoseceses corncccevoeceeree 
Present Annual Revenue more than . 
Whole Working Expenses about.......++ eves 
All Policies taken out THIS YEAR (1874) will participate in the next Division of EDEN FisHer, 50 Lombard Street, E.C, 
Profits, which will take place on the Ist of January, 1880, 





W. RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, W. 
Re ee snide 
SEC OND | E DITION, price 10s 6d. 
pies BC TELEGRAPHIC CODE (Simplicity, Economy, and 
£4,000,0¢ ( i Secreey—simplicity and economy, palpable; secrecy, absolute S; pecially 

330,000 | edapted for the use of Financiers, Merchants, ‘Shi powne rs, ae Agents, 
&c. See Opinions of the Press. ; 











7.500 








“PAINLESS DE) NTISTRY. 


>SSRS. GABRIEL, 
J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


; | a - 
YAL, DRURY LANE—Sole Lessee and} 72 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
Manager, F, B. CHATTERTON. 
LAST TWEI NIGHTS of RICHARD C(EUR DE LION. 

Every evening, at’7, TEN of "EM; at 7.45, RICHARD CCEUR DE LION, 
Mr. James Anderson, Mr. R. Dolmer, Mr. W. Terriss, and Mr. C i Mi 
Wallis and Miss Bessie King. To conclude with HERE, THERE, VERY- | 
WHERE; F. Evans and Troupe. Prices from 6d to £5 5s. Doors open at 6.30, | 
commence at 7. Box-oftice open from 10 till 5 daily. | 


The returns to the Board of Trade show that the aggregate working expenses of 
all the Life Offices in the United Kingdom give an average (including Commission, 
where paid) of more than 94 per cent. on the sum of their gross incomes. 

The whole Working Expenses of the Equitable average about 2} per cent. on its 
Annual Income. 





i 
_ 
| 
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— RO 
~- AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY, 











r Than | oe TINES : 
KINGSFORD’S a 


he de Vie, pure Brandy, 0.D.V. 








1 aa 7 1 > > x > > 7 a | » rv Unsophisticated Gin... oo 8 } er dozen, 
O S W E G O I R E I A R E D C O R N 9 | Mar-ala, the finest imported ... 18s m3... ‘onl 
Xerez pale Sherry ‘aa we Se age paid, 
: . Douro Port, crusted ove ove s| P 3 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE, &e. intense = is Pl iin 


HENRY BRETT and CO., Distillers and Importers, 
Dr. HASsALt REPORTS :—“ The OSWEGO CORN FLOUR has been known to me for many | 26 4nd 27 High Holborn, W. 0. 
years; itis very pure, and may be regarded chemically and dietetically as an Arrowroot; taken K I N A HAN’ S. é HF Bas W HISKY. 


in conjunction with Milk or Beef Tea, it constitutes a valuable article of diet for Infants and 





5 ‘h3lavan ” This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spiri 

young Children. is the very =e 
Sold in 1-Ib. and 4-lb, Packets by all Grocers. ye CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

2 in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 

some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 


TEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE. : CO.. Lon Agents seal, pink label, and cork branded 

KEEN, ROBI BELLVILLE, and London, Agents. “KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY." 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 








F RI E SDK. E ‘DW ARDS AND SON'S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. _| MPSSRS, DUNVIDLE and CO. aro te 


. < . nae 4 
Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These | OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount | profession in preferen’e to French Brandy. It is 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens ¢ more equally heated than in the ordinary | supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
Kitcheners, and roasting ean be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different | tion, and quotations may be had on application to 








Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, neon tena London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 








Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on apytantion. = ot ae es 
Ta) , |¢\RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
DR. a. C OLLIS B aR OW NE’'S CHLORODY NE A BUANDY. Supplied to Her Majesty at all the 
iS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. hes eee ees 
a las ea nie oie aes 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded state ments fre¢ quently made, “ that the composition anes I S MORELLA F CHERRY 

of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was BRANDY. Favoured by Excursionists, Sports- 
men, Military and Aristocratic Circles. Often super- 






















Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it “ - : Secor 

has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemi-ts of the day. The method and secret of the preparation | 5&6 Wine. A valuable Tonic. 

have never been ORODYNE j . therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS VNRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 

BROWNE'S CHL ac IDYNE us imitation J BRANDY. Order through any Wine Merchant, 
CAUTION.— hancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the | or direct of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone, 42s. net 

Inventor of CHL ORO )DY NE. per Dozen, prepaid Rail Carriage Free, 






CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever! = meee se ae . et 
i ie NGS  ARNICATED CORN 
and BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever in- 

















CHLORODYNE i ly known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. | = 
CHLORODYNE eff nd arrests those too often fatal diseases. Diphtheria. Fever. Croup. Ague ‘d for giving immediate ease and removing those 
‘ as ‘g ‘ MERION Soho chile eso oe paiuful exe resce . Price 6d and Is per box. May 
CHLORODYNE ivxets iarrheea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. be pic 1d of any chemist. Observe the trade mark 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epiley ia, Palpitation, and Spasms, —HY—without which none are genuine. Be sure and 
CHLORODYNE isthe only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 3 ask for Young's 
J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bid rd.—Tt is, without | direct pasmodiec, Its ~ = —eeroneee 
doubt, the most valuable and certain An "elt ve have.” | pain hatever orga ( LD GOLD CHAINS, RINGS, 
Dr. M'MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—*«I | ever uce 1 feeling of WATCHES, and Damaged Jewellery of all 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” ( le 1 any other is hy ROHASED at their utmost value; aud every 
From Dr B. J. Rovnron and Co.. Horneastle:— | se great advant l kind « — and ends in Gold, Silver, or Platina, in 
“ We have made pretty extensive use of Chloredyne |S vea. : leaves nO unpleasant after-| &™ 8 ae “ ntities 
"a practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects.’ : Tron 9 
i t , C. 
old in bottles at Is 141. 2s 9d. and 4s 6d each. None is juine without the worde “Dr. J. COLLIS ae Mat E, Ic TAL TEETS, ws 
+4 Robs, E , he Governmer ) s>helmine Me “ol T imonvy ace a ni. : a 
PRO W coe. W CHLORODINE” on ¢ vovernment Stamp 1elming Medical Testimony accompanies 6c reaped Street, We ourne Terrace, London. 
Parcels sent by post or otherwise will receive immedi- 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, beens bas ¢ somaten haan 
90 ‘ . ate attention, an 1cir value sent per i ° 
J T, DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. | Also at 428 Ship Street, Brighton. 
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THACKERAY'S WORKS, 
ay =e ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WitH ALL TH -” 
Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 6s 6d, 
ne Manly boards. 


Now ready. a 
\NITY FAIR. Volume II, With 19 
V? Page Illustrations and numerous Woodeuts. 
SwiTH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


London : ccdiennaiacidalieti 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 180. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


| 


| 


‘WYNCOTE. By Mrs. Thomas Erskine. 2 vols. 
‘The STORY of THREE SISTERS. 


DECEMBER. With Illustrations by GEORGE DU 


Mavrier and H. ALLINGHAM. 
MAppING CROWD. 
Fan yar Converging Courses. 53. Concurritur: 
Hore Momento. 54 After the Shock. 55. The 
March following: “ Bathsheba_ Boldwood.” 56. 
Beauty in Loneliness: After all. 57. A Foggy Night 
and Morning: Conclusion. iS 
Secret AFFINITIES: & Pantheistic Fantasy, from the 
French of Théophile Gautier. 
Heywoop's DRAMATIC Works. 


NTE-DORE. 
a POETRY OF THE ITALIAN DeALECTS: North Italy. 


THOUGHTS OF A COUNTRY CRITIC. 
BENNET LANGTON. 


REE FEATHERS. 
i 17. Only a Basket of Primroses. 


fidences. 19. The First Message Home. 
London: SmiTH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


HE ARCHBISHOP of CANTER- 
BURY on “SOME CURRENT FALLACIES 

RESPECTING SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” See 
MAOMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, Price 
One Shilling. 

ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
M No. 182, for DECEMBER, price 1s. 

CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

1, SomE CURRENT FALLACIES RESPECTING SUPER- 

NATURAL RELIGION. By the Archbishop of 

Canterbury. 


(With an Illustration.) 16. Spring- 
18. Con- 





2. SONNET. By Mrs. Brotherton. 

3. lsMAlIA. By Thomas Hughes. 

4, CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty 
Years Ago. Chap. 28. 

5. Nores ON Rome. By Captain &. F. Burton, 
F.R.GS. IL The Actualities. III. The Tiber. 

6, ON THE EXTRACT FROM AN OLD PLAY IN “ HAMLET.” 


By Rev. F.G Fleay. 
Our O_pEst MS., AND WHO MUTILATED IT. By 
Edmund S. Ffoulkes. 
. THE GREVILLE JOURNALS. By A. G. Stapleton. 
LgSsSONS LEARNED IN THE EASTERN COUNTIES. By 
Rev. Canon Girdlestone. 
In BORROWDALE. By T. Humphrey Ward. 
LETTER TO THE EprToR. By the Author of * Prussia 
and the Vatican.” 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


_ R’S MAGAZINE, No. 


3 


So 


10. 
11. 





LX., 

DECEMBER. 

CONTENTS. 

GENERAL REPRESENTATION. 

ON THE VATNA JUKULL. By W. L. Watts. 

TRAINING-SCHOOLS FOR NURSES. 

THE LITERARY PARTNERSHIP OF CANNING AND FRERE. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

Tue Eruics oF Jusus CHRIST. 

CONTRASTS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN History. 

By F. W. Newman. 

LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM THE PLANET VENUS. 

THE AGRICULTURAL STRIKES. 

THE GREVILLE MEMOTKS, 

—— AS POLITICIAN AND SPEAKER, By T. H. 8. 

scott. 

Scorrish CHURCHES AND THE PATRONAGE ACT. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


III. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE | for 
DECEMBER, 1874. No. DOCX. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THE SroRY OF VALENTINE; AND HIS BROTHER. 
Part XII. 
THE Cato oF LUCAN. 
ALICE LORRAINE. Part IX. 
THE ABODE OF SNOW: Chinese Tartars. 
INTERNATIONAL VANITIES: Glory. 
THE PARLIAMENTARY RECRsS. 
AGATHON. 
THE FRENCH CHAMBER AND THE SEPTENNATE. 
Wx. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Now ready at every Bookseller's, price One Shilling. 

HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for DECEMBER, 1874. 
CONTENTS. 

1. LEAH: A WOMAN OF FasHION. By Mrs. Edwardes, 
Author of “Ought We to Visit Her?” “ Archie 
Lovell,” &c. Chaps. 5, 6, and 7. 

2, RUBENS AND VANDYCK IN ENGLAND. 

3. LititH. Chaps. 1, 2, and 3. 

4. A NiGHT TERROR IN AFRICA. 

5. PATRICIA KEMBALL. By Mrs. Linn Linton. Chaps. 
34, 35, and 36. 

6. CERTAIN ASPECTS OF FRENCH POLITICS. 

7. TRADITIONS, 

8. Tue DkeAM-WOMAN: a Mystery, in Four Narra- 
tives. By Wilkie Collins, Author of “The Woman 
in White,” &c. Conclusion. 

RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlingt on Street. 
Now ready, for December, the extra Christmas 
Number, price One Shilling. 

Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


H E A R GOS Y. 


CONTENTS.—Frances Hildyard, a complete story, by 
the Author of “ East Lynne,” illustrated by M. Ellen 
Edwardes—The Other Earring, by Johnny Ludiow— 
Past, Present, and Future—On Bells—Told on Christ- 
mas Eve—Mistletoe—In the Dead of Night, illustrated. 

“The ‘ Argosy’ is a treasure of light, capital, and 
interesting reading.”—Brighton Examiner. 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








(With an Illustra. | 





| 





NEW NOVELS, 
‘FAR from the MADDING CROWD. By Thomas Hardy, 


Author of “A Pair of Blue Eyes,” *‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &c., &c. 
21s. 


vols, 


2 vols., with 12 Illustrations, 
[This day. 


(Ready. 


By Cecil Maxwell. 


[In a few days. 


2 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, New Ed'tion, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s, 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: 


An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 
A NEW EDITION, being the FOURTH. 


“The writer of ‘Supernatural Religion’ has conferred a boon on all students of theology.”— Westminster 


Review. 


* The book proceeds from a man of ability, a scholar and reasoner, whose discussions are conducted in a 


judicial method.”—Athenwum. 


“ By far the most decisive, trenchant, and far-reaching of the direct contributions to theological controversy 
that have been made in this generation."—Fortniyhtly Review, 

“Tt is not often that the gifts and acquirements necessary to the composition of so masterly and exhaustive 
a treatise as the present are united in the same person.”—/all Mall Gazette. 

“We give a hearty welcome to this learned and able work...... The masterly examination of the evidences for 
the antiquity of the Christian Scriptures in these yolumes, so far as we know, is au unparalleled specimen 


in the English language.”"—Spectator. 


London: LONGMANS and CO, 





In medium 8vo, with 60 Illustrations by Linley Sambourne, price 14s, 
OUR AUTUMN HOLIDAY ON FRENCH RIVERS. 
Or, a Six Weeks’ Cruise on the Seine and Loire. 
By J. L. MOLLOY. 


With 60 Illustrations by Linley Sambourne. 


Now ready, and to be had from all Booksellers and at the Libraries. 


London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 8, 


9%, 10 Bouverie Street. 








Is, by post 1s 2d. 


“ PRUSSIA TREATED TO A BATTLE OF DORKING A LA PRUSSE.”’ 
SEE 


“AS YOU 


LIKE IT.” 


Illustrative of a Great Sovereign. 


WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers, 











Price 2s 6d Monthly. 
TINIE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
1, SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. By Professor Lightfoot, 
First Article. 
2. SAXON STUDIES. IL Of 
Gambrinus. 
3. NECESSARY TRUTH. 
4, Tuk Past AND FUTURE OF OUR EARTH. 
Proctor. 
5. PROFESSOR TYNDALL AND THE RELIGIOUS EMOTIONS. 
By James Hinton. 
6. THe Poems Or Mr. Morris. By Henry G. Hewlett. 
7. MAN TRANS-CORPOREAL. By Dr. C. B. Radcliffe. 
8. ON THE ATMOSPHERE IN RELATION to FoG- 
SIGNALLING. By Professor Tyndall, Conclusion. 
*,* The TWELFTH EDITION of the CONTEMPO- 
RARY REVIEW for OCTOBER, containing Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S ARTICLE on RITUALISM, is now 
ready. 
7 ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 12 Paternoster Row. 


ONDON SOCIETY. for DECEMBER, 
now ready, edited by FLORENCE MAKRYAT, 
contains :— 
VENUS OF MILO. 
ABOVE SUSPICION. 
A NEW AMERICAN 
Adams. 
Rare OF THE GAmP. Chaps. 12, 15, 14. 
PLAYING witH Love. By Guy Roslyn. 
PorTRAITS CHARMANTS. Vi.—Venus of Milo, by 
Arthur O'Shaughnessy. 
THE IxisH Court. By Paudheen. 
OPEN SESAME! By the Editor. Chaps. 22, 23, 24. 
ALL ABSENT FRIENDS. By Henry Frith. 
SociaL Supsects. By Free Lance. 
New Books RECEIVED. 
Sampson Low, Marston, Low and Sears, Crown 
Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. 


By Julian Hawthorne. 


By J. FitzJames Stephen. Q.C. 
By fi. A. 


(Frontispiece.) 
By Mrs. J. Riddell. Chaps. 10, 11. 
Hvumovurisr, By W. Davenport 


In the Next Number of 


HE TELEGRAPHIC JOURNAL and 
ELECTRICAL REVIEW (published on the Ist 

and 15th of each month, price 4d, or 98 per annum, 
post free), will appear a full Report, revised by the 
Authors, of the discussion between Mr. Herbert 


Spencer and Professor Clerk-Maxwell on Professor 
Barrett's Paper “On the Molecular Changes accom- 
panying the Heating and Cooling of Iron Wire,” read 
at the Belfast Meeting of the British As-ociation. 
London: 
Hill, E.c. 


Henny GILLMAN, Boy Court, Ludgate 
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II J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent Street; and 22 Cornhill, London; 
also Branch Establish ts at M hester, 10 Mosley 
Street ; Liverpool, 50 Bold Street; and Birmingham, 


39 New Street. 
te FASHIONS for the WINTER 
are now ready, and to be had at the above 
addressos. The Stock will befoun’ to embrace much 
that is novel and approved in Style, in combination 
with Materials of sterling value and good wearing 
properties, while the make and finish of each Article 
are attended to with great care. 


VOR GENTLEMEN.—Several Fashion- 
able Novelties in Style and Material for OVER- 
COATS are prepared. Very choice fabrics for Frock 
and Morning Coats, &c, Homespun Cheviots for Suits, 
Distingué Patterus in Angolas for Trouserings. 


[Por BOYS.—Very tasteful DESIGNS 

in SUITS, &c., for Younger Boys; and “ Regu- 
lation” Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and 
other great Schools. Shirts, Hosiery, Hats, &c , suit- 
able for each Dress. 


rok LADIES.—Several new DESIGNS 
in POLONAISE COSTUMES and JACKETS, 
amongst which are the “ Beatrice” and “ Russian 
Navy.” Being made of Woollen Fabrics, the same 
skill in fitting and workmanship is required as in the 
production of Gentlemen's Clothing and Ladies’ Ridin 
fabits. The Ladies’ Ulster “ Dreadnought,” wit 
Self-contracting Waist-belt, introduced and registered 





| by H. J. NICOLL, for Walking or Travelling, is rain- 





| 


repelleut, and yet thoroughly evaporable. 

To be bad only at H. J. NICOLL'S several Ad- 
dresses, at 114, 116, 118 120 Regent Street, and 22 
Cornhill, London ; 10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 
Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Bir- 
mingham. 


W OOD - TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS. 


HOWARD'S PATENT. 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 
being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or 
paper-hanging, beautiful in effect and exceedingly 
durable, 
HOWARD and SONS, 
DECORATORS, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W 
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Just published, in Sro, 15s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HIS8- 
TORY IN EUROPE. 


VOL. L, CONTAINING THE HISTORY OF THA 
PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE AND GERMANY 
By ROBERT FLINT, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, | 
University of St. Andrew. | 
| 
} 


BOOKS ON THEOLOGY, &., 


PUBLISHED BY 


B ass are BLACKWOOD & SONS. 
‘The DOCTRINE of HOLY SCRIPTURE 


RESPECTING the ATONEMENT. By Tuomas J. 
CrawFrorD, D.D., Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo, 12s. 


The FATHERHOOD of GOD-: Considered 


in its Generaland Special Aspects, and particularly 
in Relation to the Atonement; with a Review of 
Recent Speulations on the Subject. By the Same. 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 
“Tf what is to follow be of equal quality with this 
first volume, it will be an important and valuable work. 
It cannot fail as euch to supply fresh stimulus to the | 


hird Editi evis larged. wi aniw 
study of history with a view to its philosophical com- | a i eg — ack qe with a Reply 
prehension." "—Athenvum. 


“We may say at once, in order to save from mis- ‘The MYSTERIES of CHRISTIANITY. 
construction any criticisms which may presently By T. J. CRAWFORD, D.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of 
emg ee ne = this to be a remarkably able | Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, &c. Being 

pinnate nad ween the Baird Lecture for 1874. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

“A most important book...... If the completion of 
his task fulfils the promise of his first instalment, - The INSPIRATION of the HOLY SCRIP- 
will have produced a work which cannot fail to m TURES. B 

y ROBERT JAMIESON, D.D., Minister of 
an epoch in English philosophical literature.’ eet St. Paul's, Glasgow. Being the Baird freee 
minster Review. 1573. Crown $vo, 7s 6d. 

* We commend to all students of literature this ver 
erudite and masterly work. It is not only the first 4 ‘ 
its class in English literature ; it is so able, that it will ‘SERMONS f ay late Dr. Bobert rat | 

not soon be superseded."—British Quarterly Review, | ro 38. OA. d Greyfriars, Edinburgh ne VO 

“A valuable instalment of a great work which, we eile Saige 


hope, will make its mark on the age."—Literary World. The GENESIS of the CHURCH. B the 
“ The book is equally admirable for its mastery of Right Rev. HENRY COTTERILL, D D. P~ Be of 

facts, for the power it evinces of seizing and expound- | Edinburgh. 8vo, 168 ee ee 

ing the leading ideas and estimating the relative value ‘ , 

of different systems, for its skilful arrangement of 

materials, and fr the clear, nervous, concise English HISTORY of RATIONAL THEOLOGY and 

in which it is written. The learning of the work is | aeaaumntE cemedan aap nae thence 

immense."’—Scotsman, : SEVES ob he peatateg taka ls pteage' . 
“ We hail Professor Flint’s book as a noble contri- | D.D. Second Edition. Two vols. Svo, £1 8s. 

bution to one of the most important of our, as yet, | From PATMOS to PARADISE ; or, Light 

"—Dundee Adverti. 
apelin vesnabednhiwae ts | on the Past, the Present, and the Fature. By the 
Rev. JouN CumMina, D.D., F.R.S.E., Minister of 


“ S'il serait prémature de hasarder sur une ceuvre | 
inachevée un jugement definitif, la seule pensé d'une | the Scotch National Church, Crown Court, London. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


si vaste entreprise classe des aujourd'hui M. Robert 
Flint parmi les premiers historiens de son pays et de | 
| The SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE of MIRACLES 
DISPLAYED. By the Right Rev. Bishop HAY, of 


son temps.”"—Odysse-Barot. 
‘4 ‘KW : 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh!  biinburgh. A New and itevised Edition, in two 

volumes crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


and London. 
KEITH JOHNSTON'S ATLASES OF SERMONS. By the Rev. John Caird, 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. | D.D., Principal of the University of Glasgow. 





Thirteenth Thousand. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


| The BOOK of COMMON ORDER, Commonly 


The ROYA I ATLAS. By Alex. Keith | known as “JOHN KNOX’S LITURGY,” and the 
Jounston, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S._ A Series of 
entirely Original and Authentic Maps. | With | Illustrative Notes by the Rev. GEORGE W. SPROTT, 
Indices to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 B.A., and the Rey. THOMAS LEISHMAN, D.D. 83 6d. 
names of Places contained in the Atlas, A New | “ 7 


Edition, brought up to the Present Time. Con- K MM . in 

taining ® New Map of the North Polar Reglous. BOOK | of wom ue ORDER : Being 

In imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £5 15s 6d. Society, Third Edition fin rvs ee enlarged 
° » . 


Il. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 
The HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. By the MINUTES of the WESTMINSTER 


Same. Exhibiting the present condition of Geo- S TIN * a 
graphical Discovery and Research in the several peg | Ranta > ek Scns 
Countries, Empires, and States of the World. Confession of Faith, and Catechisms (Nov. 1644 to 
Forty-six Maps, clearly printed and carefully March 1649), printed from Transcripts of the Origi- 
coloured, with Generai Index. In imperial 4to, nals. Edited by Professor ALEX, F. MITCHELL, 
half-bound morocco, £2 12s 6d. D.D., and the Rev. Joun StRUTHERS, LL.D. With 
Sryr ees, a Historical and Critical Introduction by Professor 


SCHOOL ATLASES BY A. KEITH Mitchell, 


JOHNSTON, fone mea 
Author of the “Royal Atlas,” &c 45 George Street, Edinburgh; and 37 Paternoster 
by i | Row, Loudon. 
ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE | 
GEOGRAPHY. A New and Enlarged Edition, | 
suited to the best Text-Books, 26 Maps, clearly | SP RITUAL 


Scotland. With Historical Introductions and 











Just published, in cloth boards, price 3s. 

: , : CAUSATION A 
» Pp p Yolo . 2 . 

and uniformly Printed in Colours, with Index. Scientifle Hypothesis. By RICHARD LAMING, 


Imp. 8vo, half-bound, 12s 6d. 
WILLIAMS and NorGaTs, 14 Henrietta Street, 


| 
ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. A Covent Garden; and Edinburgh. 
tac New and Enlarged E-lition, 20 Coloured Maps. | © 2 os 
Imp. 8vo, half-bound, 12s 6d. RAN CO- PRUSSIAN WAR. 
GERMAN MILITARY TECHNOLOGICAL 
ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. A New and) pictioNakyin FRENCH and ENGLISH (dedicated 
Enlarged Edition, 21 Coloured Plates. With an | by permission to H.R.H. the late Prince Consort), By 
Elementary Survey of the Heavens, designed asan | Sir GEORGE DUCKETT, Bart., late Mayor, &c, 
accompaniment to this Atlas, by Professor ROBERT | WiotiaAMs and NoRGATE, Henrietta Street, Covent 








GRANT, Glasgow. Imp. Svo, half-bound, 12s 6d. | Garden. 
ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. a Jen gubibdeed, geten te 
N 1 Enlarged Edition, 21 Coloured Maps. INT DY |. SCTRN a8 
ew and Enlarged Edition, 21 Coloured May " HE UNITY of the SCIENCES: a 


Imp. 8vo, half-bound, 12s 6d. 
Lecture delivered at the Opening of the Winter 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and | y a of the University of Glasgow. By JOHN 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOJRAPHY, for the Use of | arrb, D.D., Principal of the University. 
Junior Classes. Svo, haif-bound, 5s. “ — s lecture is full of passages of the noblest 
ek quence, It is as an intellectual effort, rather than 
a piece of rhetoric, that it will be most eagerly criti- 
cised."—Glasgow Herald. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh | 
and Lon lon. 


New Edition, 18mo, ‘Cot o. as 
POCHEFOUCAULD’S (FRANCIS, 


Duke of) MAXIMS and MORAL REFLEC- 
With a Memoir of the Author, by the 





This a: day is published ‘in | crown 8¥0, price bs. | 


AN ACCOUNT hy A om cou NTRY FROM THE AM, 
SARLIEST TIME CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, Translator of Chaucer's 
With full I with aaa to the Manners, | “Canterbury Tales.” 
Customs, Religion, &e., of the Inhabitants, aud the | London: WiLtIaM Tega and Co, Pancras Iane 
Effec ts of British Rule there. | Cheapside. , e 
By J. A. G. PARTON. | -——- ——<<—$ 
WituaAmM Birackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and | Just pul lished. 
Loacton. Z | [XXPOSTULATION in EX'TREMIS: 
Now ready, price 3d. : 44 png _ - - ig Nc adstune poet mnt E om 
2 > “wonnver ‘ — | tulatio a atican Decrees, in the’ ariv 
DOLS of SOCIETY ; or, Gentility and | Civil Ategiance. By the Right Honorable Lord 
Femininity. By Mrs. WILLIAM Grey, (Repub- | ROBERT MontaGu, M.P. Price 2s. 
lished from Fraser's Magazine). | London. Burns and Oates, 17 and 13 Portnan 
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THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


My Story. By Mrs. Macquoid, 


Author of “ Patty,” &c., 


Lizzie. By Lady Dutfus Hardy 


on - and interesting sto re 
taste, judgment, and spirit."—Court Journar lote with 


Darkness and Dawn: a Russian 


Tale, By ANNIE GRANT. Dedicated, b: 
to the DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH. 2 wee 


“A graceful, pleasantly told story."—Post, 


Hope Meredith. Dy the Author 
of “St. OLAVE'S.” 
“ A powerful and ieenntas story.”—Post, 


The Unkind Word. By the 


Author of “John Halifax.” Cngap EbITion, 5 bs, 
bound and Illustrated. Forming the New V. olume 
of Hurst and Blackett's “ STANDARD LipRary.” 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 





2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


HE CHRIST of the PSALMS; or, the 
Key to the Prophecies of David concerning the 
Two Advents of Messiah. By CHRISTIANUS, 
BICKERS and Sons, 1 Leicester Square, Londea, 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, 
WE DRAMATIC WORKS of 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. Witha 
Memoir of his Life by J. P. Browne, M.D. and 
Selections from his Life by Tuomas Moore. 

The POPULAR EDITION. The above Text, 
reprinted on thinner paper, forming one handsome 
Volume, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

BICKERS and Son, 1 Leicester Square, W.0, 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


MPHE HIGHER LIFE: Attempts at 

the Apostolic Teaching for English Disciples, 
First Series, containing St. John’s First Epistle, 
Romans, Chaps. 5-8, and First Epistle of St. Peter 
(with Introductory Thoughts), by JOSerH L, BRERETON, 
M.A., Prebendary of Exeter. 


BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 





Demy 8vo, price 2s 6d, in wrapper; or in cloth, 3s 6d, 
OUNTY EDUCATION : a Contribu- 
tion of Experiments, Estimates, and Suggestions; 
with Plans and Views. By the Rev. J. L. BRERETON, 
Prebendary of Exeter. 
_BICKERS and Son, 1 Leicester Square, W.c. 


‘An ELEGANT PRESENT for a LADY. 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ENQUIRE 
WITHIN.’ 


Large post 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 2s 6d. 
dle LADY'S EVERY-DAY BOOK, 
A Practical Guide in the Elegant Arts and Daily 
Difficulties of Domestic Life. 
EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 

“The extent of the subjects embraced in our Volume 
mumerically probibit us from referring to them in de- 
tail. Everything interesting to Ladies that may be 
classified under Domestic Economy, Elegant Arts, 
Etiquette, In-door and Out-door Games and Exercises, 
Pet Animals, Legal Matters, Gardening and Botany, 
Laundry and Nursery, Accomplishments, Manage- 
ment of Children and Servants, Dress and Fashion, 
Home Decorations, Income and Expenditure, Health 
Resorts, Phenomena of the Months, Histories of 
Domestic Articles—we must pause from further par- 
ticularising, and say, in brief, that we have occupied 
our four hundred close ly-printed pages with such sub- 
jects as cannot fail to be of interest and importance to 
everyone desirous of obtaining social distinction as an 
accomplished and well-informed woman.” 

Bemrose and Sons, London and Derby; and all 
Booksellers. 


A CHRISTM AS STORY for CHILDREN. 

HE HOUSE that BABY BUILT. By 

J the Author of “ The Fight at Dame Europas 

School.” Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s, 

Salisbury: Brown and Co. London: SIMPKIN, 

MARSHALL, and Co. 

TPYURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 

CARPET sameness: — TO THE ROYAL 

AMII 


35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W- 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1863. 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


UDDEN MOURNING— 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with exper’- 
erced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchaser*, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street 
Reasonable estimates also given for h¢ yusehold mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 

JAY'S, 

The London General Mourning Warehouse, 





WILLIAM Ripeway, P: ccadiily, and all Booksellers. | Street, W.; and 63)Paternoster Row, E.C, 








245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 
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BLACKIE & SON'S PUBLICATIONS, 


New Edition, in 2 vols. large 4to. handsomely bound in cloth extra, 
4 gilt edges, price 42s. 


TRAVELS IN SOUTH AMERICA, 


FROM THE PACIFIC TO THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
By PAUL MARCOY. 
525 Engravings on Wood, of which 54 are full-page size, and 10 
Maps from Drawings by the Author. 
From the Times. 
eat which the English reader does not often get...... Tf the 
stish public will not believe that that there is more sound instruction in such a 
= ae this than in a geographic manual, and more amusement than in a novel, 
bs can only say, let him alone.” 
From the Saturday Review. 
«M. Marcoy’s splendid record of a recent journey from the Pacifle to the Atlan- 
‘rough the whole breadth of Peru and Brazil, is a work which must be seen 


tie, Garon be reciated.” 
jer to apprec . 
in order mr From the S'andard. 


“Never has there been given to the world such a picture of South America, in 

its grandeur and its depravity.” 
From the Daily Nes. 

“More is to be learned about South America from a perusal of these pages and 

a study of these illustrations, thin from an examination of the library richest in 


books of travel.” 


» 
TYXrT 7 6 Z 
The UNIVERSE;; or, the Infinitely Great and 
the Infinitely Little. By F. A, Povcuet, M.D. Illustrated by 343 Engravings, 
on Wood, of which 80 are full pages, and 4 finely-coloured Plates. Large svo, 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, 31s 6d. 
“We can honestly commend this work, which is admirably, as it is copiously 
illustrated.” —TZimes. 


3. 
rT y ] Y Y 
MORTON'S CYCLOP-EDIA of AGRICUL- 
TURE, PRACTICAL and SCIENTIFIC. By Upwards of Fifty of the most 
Eminent Farmers and Scientifle Men of the Day. Edited by JouN C. MorTON. 
Above 1,800 illustrative Figures on Wcod and Steel. Cheaper Edition, in 2 
vols. large Svo, cloth, 50s, (Just published, 
“A more comprehensive work on British agriculture, and one uniting so com- 
pletely the practical and scientific knowledge of our best agriculturists, has never 
before appeared."—Lconomist. 


4. 
sO CY ‘e) . 

The GARDENER’S ASSISTANT: a Guide to 
the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower Garden, Conservatory, Greenhouse, &c. By 
RopvektT THOMPSON, late of the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Culoured 
Plates and many Woodcuts. Large 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. 

“The best compendious treatise on modern gardening.”"—Dai/y Telegraph. 


VILLA and COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE : 


Thirty Examples of Country and Suburban Residerces, recently erected, by 
Nineteen Architects of repute. Illustrated by Plans, Elevations, Sections, and 
Details; with a full Description of each Bui ding, and in nearly every case, a 
Statement of the Actual Cost. Imperial 4to, half-morocco, £3 10s, 
“A volume that those about to build villa residences or cottages may usefully 
study." —Builder. 


6. 
y T vv > Te > r , 
The YELLOWSTONE REGION in the ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS, Explored in 1870-71. Edited by JAMES RICHARDSON. With 21 
Wood Engravings and Two Maps. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d 
“No one with the soul of a traveller can read this book without longing at ounce 
to start for the * Yellowstone,’ ""—7Zimes. 


7. 
¥ aa 2 
DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Translated and Edited, with Extensive Additions, by J. D. Everett; D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's College, Belfast. With 
760 Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s, 
Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each. 
Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. 
» IL HEAT. 
» IIL. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
» IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 
“ Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms a 
mode! work for a class in experimental physics.”—Saturday Revicw. 


8. 
x ’ v 7 x” | 
The IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a General 
Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive. Re- 
issue, wiih a Supplement, bringing the Information down to the Latest Time. 
Edited by W. G. BLAcktg, Ph.D., F.R.G.S, With nearly 800 Wood Engravings 


Just published, 


Illustrated by 


“Such a book is a tr 


NEW WORKS. 
| FRASER’S MAGAZINE. No. 60, DECEMBER. 


8vo, price 2s 6d. 





CONTENTS, 
GENERAL REPRESENTATION, 
ON THE VATNA JiKULL. By W.L. Watts. 
TRAINING-SCHOOLS FOR NURSES. 
THE LITERARY PARTNERSHIP OF CANNING AND FRERE, 
PRIMAKY EDUCATION IN IRELAND, 
Tue Eraics or Jesus Curist. 
CONTRASTS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN History: III, By F. W. Newman. 
LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM THE PLANET VENUS, 
THE AGRICULTURAL STRIKES, 
THe GREVILLE MEMOTRS. 
BULWER AS POLITICIAN AND SpRAKER. By T. I. S. Escott, 
SCOTTISH CHURCHES AND THE PATRONAGE ACT. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 


JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING GEORGE 
IV. and WILLIAM IV. By the late Cuartes C. F. Grevinur, Clerk 


of the Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by Henry Reeve, Registrar of 
the Privy Council. Secoud Edition. 3 vols. Svo, price 36s, 


Y Dp Ty Y 
PICTURE LOGIC, or the GRAVE made GAY ; 
an Attempt to Popularise the Science o’ Reasoning by the combination of 
Humorous Pictures with Examples of Reasoning taken from Daily Life. By 
ALFRED SWINBOURNE, B.A., Queen's Col!., Oxford, Feap. 8vo, Woodcuts, 
price 5s. (On Saturday next. 


LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES, and MORALI- 


TIES. By A. K. H. B., Author of “The Recreations of a Country Parson,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 





EPOCHS of HISTORY, edited by E. E. MORRIS, MLA, 


The HOUSES of LANCASTER and YORK; 


with the CONQUEST and LOSS of FRANCE. By James GArrpngr, of the 
Public Record Office. Feap. 8vo, with 5 Coloured Maps, price 2s 6d. 


WHISPERS from FAIRYLAND. — By the 


Right Hon. E. 1. KNaTCHBULL-HuGessen, M.P. With Nine Lilistrations, 
crown 8yo, price 6s. 


IN FAIRYLAND: Pictures from the 


World. By Ricuarp DoYLe. With a Poem by W. ALLINGHAM. 
Edition, with 16 Coloured Plates. Folio, price 15s. 


The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the 
PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN; MENTAL and MORAL CONDITION of 
SAVAGES. By Sir J. Luspock, Bart, M.?. Third Edition, with numerous 
Additions, and 26 Woodcut Lllustrations. 5vo, price 183. 


The AERIAL WORLD. By Dr. G. Harrwic, 


Author of “ The Sea and its Living Wonders,” &e. With 8 Chromoxylographs 
and about 60 Woodcut Lilustrations. Svyo, price 21s. 


The TRANSITS of VENUS: a Popular Account 


of Past and Coming Transits, from the first observed by Horrocks in 1639 to 
the Transit of 2012. By R. A. Procror, B.A. With 20 Plates (12 Coloured) 
and 37 Woodcuts. Crown Svo, price 8s 6d. 


The RIFLE and the HOUND in CEYLON. 


By Sir Samven W. Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S. New Edition, with Six Illustrations 
engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


EIGHT YEARS in CEYLON. By Sir Samver 


W. Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S. New Edition, with Six Illustrations engraved on 
Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: an Inquiry 


into the Reality of Divine Revelation. New Edition, being the Fourth, 2 yols. 
8vo, price 24s. 


Elf- 


Second 














of Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &c. 2 large vols. imperial Svo, cloth, £4 15s; 
or half-bound in morocco, £5 10s, 
“This excellent book of reference. All the articles we have examined, whether 
long or short, exhibit a greater degree of correctness in minute detail than we 
should have thought practicable in so comprehensive a work.”—Atheneum. 





DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. | 
1. | 
The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY : English, | 


Adapted to the Present State of Literature, 


Technological, and Sc’entifle. 
Science, and Art. With Supplement. Upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 


2 large vols. imperial 8yo, cluth, £4; or half-bouud in morocco, £4 lds. } 


The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DIC-. 


TIONARY : Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. About 800 | 
Engrayings on Wood. Large 8vo, cloth, 25s ; or half-bound in morocco, 32s, | 


3. 
The STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 
Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Above 300 Engravings on | 
Wood. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 7s 6; or half-bound in calf, 10s 6d. | 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH | 


LANGUAGE; being an Abridgement by the Author of the “ Student's Dic- 
tionary.” Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 3s 6d. 


*,* The aggregate Sale of these Dictionaries has already exceeded One Hundred 
Thousand Copies. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 


SANCTA COENA, or the Holy Supperexplained 


on the Principles taught by Emanuel Swedenborg. By the Rey. Aveustus 
CLISSOLD, M.A. Post Svo, price 2s. 


An ELEMENTARY EXPOSITION of the 


DOCTRINE of ENERGY. By D. D. Hearn, M.A,, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Lost 8vo, price 4s 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY for PLAIN PEOPLE, 


applied to the Past and Present State of Britain. By G. PouLert Scrore, 
F.KS., F.G.8., &c. Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, with Map, price 3s 6d. 


SALLUST, BELLUM CATILINARIUM, Latin 


Text with English Vocabulary. Edited, in the Grammar-Scool Texts, by the 
Rey. J. T. Wurre, D.D., Oxon. 32mo, price ls 64, 


DENTAL PATHOLOGY and SURGERY. 


By S. James A. Savter, M B., F.R.S., Examiner in Dental Surgery at the Royal 
College of Surgeons; Dental Surgeon to Guy's Hospital. With 133 Woodcut 
lilustrations. 8vo, price 15s. 


Dr. BUDD on TYPHOID. 
TYPHOID FEVER; its Nature, 


Spreading, and Prevention. Ey WILLIAM Bupp, M.D., F.R.S. 
4 Plates (1 coloured), price 16s, 


Mode of 


Royal 8vo, with 


Londen: LONGMANS and CO. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S | CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKs, 
— See The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW fo 








- DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
rw N y 7; ‘4 ” THE KAFFIR REVOLT OF 1873. By John W estlake, 0. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ ARCHIE LOVELL. Bopy aND Minxp, By Professor Clifford, F.B.S Q. 
r ‘ AUVERGNE. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 
A NEW SERIAL STORY, by Mrs. EDWARDES, UNSOLVED PROBLEMS IN NATIONAL EDUCATION, By J. G. Fitch. 
W + THE BLANK VERSE OF MILTON. By J. A. Symonds. 
LEAH : A oman of Fashion, commenced CLERGY AND LAITY. By John Delaware Lewis. 
in the NOVEMBER NUMBER, is continued in THE TEMPLE BAR MAGA- THE GREVILLE JOURNALS. By Hon. E. L. Stanley. 
ZINE for DECEMBER. Price 1s. REPLY TO MR. —_— DurF’s LECTURE ON * ROCKS AHEAD." By W.R Greg, 
s THE REPUBLICAN DEFEAT IN THE UNITED STATES. By Edward Dj 
*,* For Temple Bar Contents, see page 1511. BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. Chapters XV.—XVII. By George ard Diy. 


Complete in 3 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, price £2 23 


The ROMANCE of the ENGLISH STAGE. FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 
By Percy FitzGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of the “Life of Garrick,” &c. In FORSTER’ S LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. 


8 24 
2 vols. demy 8yo, 24s. The Volumes are also sold separately. Vol. L., price 12s; Vol. IL., price 14s. 
Vol. IIL, price 16s. . 


Sir ROBERT PEEL: a Memoir. By the late | | DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


a DALLING and BULWER (Sir Henry Lytton-Bulwer), In 1 vol. demy 8vo, | A NEW EDITION of DYCE'S SHAKESPEARE, being the THIRD, with Mp. 
| DYCE’S FINAL CORRECTIONS. 
| 
| 








The latest employment of Mr. Dyce’s Life was the present Revision of his Second 


Edition. 
FAIR LUSITANIA: a Portuguese Sketch-| 1). works of SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 


full-page Illustrations, engraved from Photographs by George Pearson, 21s. the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce, To be completed in 9 vols. demy 8vo. 

Pe < . . - . | (Vol. L. this day, price 8s, 
oth ams dy a Tee ees be tenieen wh ee mee | PITTS TY . » gs “- 

cover." —Guardian, PIUS IX.: the Story of his Life to the 

Restoration in 1850, With Glimpses’ of the National Movement in Italy, By 

ALFRED OWEN LEGGE, Author of * The Growth of the Temporal Power of ro 


WESTERN WANDERINGS: a Record of | Papwey.” Hn vole demy Svo [Vert Wednesday, 


T lin the Land of the Setting Sun. By J. W. BODDAM-WHETHAM. With | 
Twelve full-page Illustrations, po Bot tg Wiwipee. Bronny Sve, peice Ve | The Lz AN D of the OZAR. By O. W. WaAnRL. 


Demy 8vo. [Next week, 
The GREAT TONE POETS. Being Short On COMPROMISE. By Jonn Montay, 
Memoirs of the Greater Musical Composers. By F. CRowEsT. In crown 8vo, | Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. a5 


78 6d. [/mimediatelu, 


‘The BAVARIAN MOUNTAINS and the 
The TOWN CRIER, &c. AChristmas Book = 84£2KA¥MERGOT. With an Account of the Habits and Manners of the 


. | Hunters, Poachers, and Peasantry of these Districts. By HERMAN ScuMIDT 
~ Children. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Misunderstood,” «c. | KARL STIELER. With 143 Siosinottons. “Super royal rh 25s. = 
n post 8yo, 5s, 


|The AMAZON and MADEIRA RIVERS. 


Sketches and Descriptions from the Note-book of an Explorer. By Frayz 








NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. KELLER, Engineer. With 68 Lllustrations, Super-royal 4to, 21s. 
| 
feet /MILITARY and RELIGIOUS LIFE in the 
Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. | MIDDLE AGES, and at the PERIOD of the RENAISSANCE. By Patt 


s LACROIX, 8 od wi *hromolithographic Prints ¢ pwar 
The FROZEN DEEP, and other Stories. |  fagivtingsou Wood. “Royal Svc 31s 6d nS P1ints and upwards of 49 
en as. pee og tay Sigg a ee ad SPORTING REMINISCENCES. 
PAST DAYS in INDIA; or, Sporting Remin- 
’ » SI] Fo} 
IN the DEAD of NIGHT. In 3 vols. crown iseences of the Valley of the Soane and the Basin of the Singrowlee. Bya late 


8 Customs’ OFFICER, N.W. Provinces, India, Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 
v0. 


In HONOUR BOUND. By Charles Gibbon, | NEW NOVELS. 


Author of “ Robin Gray,” “* For Lack of Gold,” &c. 3 vols. crown S8vo. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


“Tt is not often that a novel is interesting and readable from the first page to 
the last. This story is finely conceived and delicately worked out. Mr. Gibbon | H AG A R E N E. By the Author of “ Guy 
takes the simplest materials, and out of them weaves charmed chapters which | Livingstone.” 3 vols. 


retain their hold on the reader from the first to the last."—Scotsman. | 
“Tho author's power is unmistakable,and never before has it been put forward | NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS, 


with greater success. Mr, Gibbon’s will not be the least noteworthy name among <3 hae Py TNR > ‘ 
the many able Scotchmen who are just now taking a foremost place in Literature The M AS KELY N ES. By ANNIE TH yMAS. 
and Art,"— Vanity Fair. 2 vols. [Next week. 


“ This i tk ¢ natural, th t ful, th g ] — 
Mann an ADOWS CAST BEFORE. By Massrnaperp 


HOME. 3 vols. 


The BEST of HUSBANDS. By James Payn, | BAITING the TRAP. By Jzaw Mropuemas 


Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. ¥ 
3 vols, [This day. 


“A story full of tragic interest.""—Spectator. | 


“A very striking book,"—Paill Mall Gazette. CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





INNOCENT as a BABY. By James MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





REMINGTON Potts. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. [On Monday next 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, reicthonacin pe Smeaton 


A NEW EDITION OF MUDIE’S CATALOGUE OF 
BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


a eas. ADAPTED FOR DRAWING-ROOM TABLES AND GENTLEMEN'S 
LIBRARIES, AND FOR 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK. | CHRISTMAS AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS AND 
SCHOOL PRIZES, 


Now ready, in crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








A Choice Assortment of Books, bound on the Premises by the best binders, is 
arranged for Sale in the Show Cases at the Entrance to the Great Hall of the 


JOHNNY LUDLOW “&™: —_—_— 


| MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (ented), New Oxford Street, London. 


a? 











| ——_—_—_—_ — 


THE NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. Just published, in post 8v0, price 5s, cloth. 
EN YEARS of GENTLEMAN FARMING at Blennerhasset 


with Co-operative Objects. By W. Lawson, C. D. Hunrsr, F.C.S.; and 
others. 
\ London: LONGMANS and Co, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
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«Tue Best OF Presexts—TuHE Brere.—We cordially recommend our country subscribers to lay in a stock of the very elegant edition of 
prepared by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew, and Co., under the title of ‘The Handy-Volume Edition.’ It is issued in eleven yolumes 
for one guinea, and also in every variety of binding.”—Publishers’ Circular, Novembor 16, 1874. 








the Holy Bible 
(in a case), in cloth, 





HANDY-VOLUME EDITION 


THE HOLY BIBLE 


WITH MARGINAL READINGS, REFERENCES, AND INTRODUCTIONS. 
Eleven Small Elegant Volumes, in an artistically finished Case. 





Ir is believed that the opportunity, now for the first time given, to possess tho Holy Scriptures in a light and handy form, printod in a type, 
large, clear, and easy to be read—capable of being used by the weakest without fatigue, by the aged with comfort, and by all readers with 
pleasure—will be welcomed. The references in this edition, which exceed 50,000 in number, have been for the greater part carefully selected 
from those at present existing, the remaining portion being original; and their use will, it is hoped, be greatly facilitated through their being 
placed in every instance exactly opposite the passage to which they refer. 

The Introductions which accompany each volume aim at giving a short account, descriptive of the history of the different Books, and 
showing the relation in which they stand to each other. They aro also intended to form a concise analysis of the Biblical narrative which may 
be useful and suggestive to ordinary readers, 





STYLES OF BINDING AND PRICES. 
IN BEST TURKEY MOROCCO. 
Ilighly finished, limp, gilt edges (circuit), and tooled sides, 
in an uniform case, 
Price Four Guineas. 


IN SMOOTH CALF ELEGANT. 
Highly finished limp, gilt edges (circuit), and tooled sides, 
in an uniform case. 
Price Four Guineas. 


IN EXTRA CLOTH. 


Limp, red edges, in a specially designed case. 


Price One Guinea. 


IN FRENCH MOROCCO. 


Limp, gilt edges, in an elegant leather case. 


| 


Price One Guinea and a Half. 





*,* A choice Prospectus, illustrative of this Elegant Edition of the Holy Scriptures, has been prepared, and will be forwarded 
to all inquirers, postage-free. 





LONDON: BRADBURY, AGNEW, AND CO., 9 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 





THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY'S This day. 
ALMANACS FOR 1875. The SECOND EDITION of the QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
yous PUeLnuae. No. 274, containing Articles on the JESUITS—The REPUBLIC of VENICE 
The BRITISH ALMANAC; containing —BISHOP PATTESON—The RITUAL of the ENGLISH CHURCH, gc. 


the Calendar of Remarkable Days and Terms; 
Monthly Notices, Sunday Lessons; Meteorological! " s , 
Tables and Remarks; Astronomical Facts and JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
Phenomena; Tables of the Sun, Moon, and Tides; 
with a Miscellaneous Register of Information con 
nected with Government, Legislation, Commerce, 


and Education ; and various useful Tables, Price 1s. MR. BERESFORD HOPE’S NEW WORK. 
The COMPANION to the ALMANAC.—A Now ready, 8vo, 93. 


Feas-Book of General ae tee ed 1875, on 
Fine Art, Political Beonomg. Public. improve WORSHIP IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
ments, Legislation, Statistics, &e. rice 2s 6d. 


The BRITISH ALMANAC and COM- By A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, M.LP., 


PANION, bound together in cloth, price 4s. Author of “The English Cathedral of the Nineteenth Century.” 


GILBERT'S CLERGYMAN’S ALMANAC JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
and WHITAKER’S CLERGYMANS DIARY. 
This Almanac contains a complete Calendar of 
the Festivals, &c., of the Church of England, with 


the Lessons appointed for every day in the year, A POLITICAL EXPOSTULATION. 











accoriing to the old and new Lectionaries; a 
Diary of 90 pages for’ Memoranda; a complete | This day, 8vo, 2s 6d. 


List of the Dignitied Clergy of each Diocese in | 

England, Wales, Ireland, and the Colonies, with | 

the Official Armoria! Bearings of each Archbishop 23rd THOUSAND. Mr. GLADSTONE on the VATICAN 
and Bishop; a List of the Incumbents of London DECREES in their BEARING on CIVIL ALLEGIANCE. 

and of parishes within ten miles of London; of 
the Officials of the Universities and Publie Schools; 





of the Head Masters of Endowed Grammar Schools: Le 
interesting to the Clos and Laty cf kant |OOth THOUSAND. The PEOPLE’S EDITION of the ABOVE 


Price 2s 6d in cloth. WORK for GENERAL CIRCULATION. Price 6d. 


GOLDSMITH’S ALMANAC.—Elegant, | 


useful, and portable, it is essentially adapted for 
the pocket, not only from its miniature size, but | ———— 
from its containing a vast amount of useful and 

ntal gs é f aa ,7vyRrOoT > 
valuable matter fur occasional reference. Price ro INVESTORS. 


Ci cowed Te is kept by all Bowlers © * DTV IDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. 
The STATIONERS’ COMPANY'S SHEET FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, READ 
ALMANAC, (on super ral pope is easaly SELARP'S STOCK axp SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 


JOUN MURARY, Albemarle Street. 











adapted for the Counting-house and the Livrary, ; i f 
containing Lists of the chief Officers of State It is the sefest, most trustworthy, and reliable publication of the day 
Judges, Public Offices, London Bankers and In- | DECEMBER EDITION, NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 
ere iti 8, with very copious Post | Informa- | Investments in Railways, Debentures, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock. Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign 
ra and is embell shed w ith a View of the New Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c. Divideuds, Reports, Market Prices, &c. 
. pe Buildings in Parliament Street. Price 
48. Proof lmpressions on thic yaper may be he ome . . 
ie en ee ee bag CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
a Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a valuable, reliable, and safe guide for Investors 
The STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Ludgate Hill, | Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
' 


London, and al! Booksellers, (Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.0. 
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HENRY S. KING AND CO.’S THIRD LIST. 





Next week will be published, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE, 


By JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M.D., LL.D., Professor in the University of New York. 


Being Volume XIII. of “ The 


International Scientific Series.” 





SARA COLERIDGE.—Cheap Edition of the MEMOIR and LETTERS. 
1 vol. crown 8yo, with Portrait, 7s 6d. 
SHELLEY MEMORIALS from AUTHENTIC SOURUES. Edited by 


Lady SHELLEY. With (now first printed) “An Essay on Christianity,” by 
Pexcy ByssHE SHELLEY. Third Edition, crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 5s. 


Rey. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A.—Second Series of SERMONS 
PREACHED in St. JAMES'S CHAPEL. Crown 8yo, 7s. 


The SON of MAN: His Life and Ministry. By the Rev. G. S. Drew, 
M.A., Author of * Reasons of Faith,” “ Scripture Lauds in connection with 
their History,” &c. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The WONDERFUL LIFE. By Hesra Srretrox, Author of * Lost 
Gip,” &c. Fcap. 8vo, with Map and Illuminated Frontispiece, 2s 6. 

MISSIONARY LIFE in the SOUTHERN SEAS. By James Herron’ 
Crown 8vo, with 6 Lilustrations, 7s 6d. 

The CURATE of SHYRE: 
attendant Religions and Social Problems. 
M.A. Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Mr. TENNYSON’S POEMS, in HALI-CROWN VOLUMES. 
Edition. The IDYLLS of the KING (now first completed, in 3 vols.) 


Containing :—Merlin and Vivien—Lancelot and Elaine—The Holy Grail. 
an Lilustration,—" Elaine,” from a Photographie Study by Mrs. Cameron. 


a Reeord of Parish Reform, with its 
By the Rev. CHARLES ANDERSON, 


Cabinet 
Vol. Il. 

With 
SORROW and SONG;; or, Studies of Literary Struggle. By Henry 
CURWEN. 2 vols, crown Syo, 15s. 


THE NEW POLAR EXPEDITION, see 

The GATEWAY to the POLYNIA; or, a Voyage to Spitzbergen. By 

Capt. Jous C, WELLS, R.N, With numerous Illustrations, by Whymper and 
others, and Map. Svo, 21s, 

“ Not only a lively narrative—well illustratedi—of an Arctic voyage; it is also g 
very complete manual of Polar exploration. '—Guardian, 

Mrs. GILBERT (ANN TAYLOR).—AUTOBIOGRAPHY ana 
MEMORIALS. Edited by JOsiaH GILBERT. 2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits ang 
Engravings, 2is. 

ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D.—LIFE and LETTERS. Edited by 
Mrs. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. 2 vols. post Svo, with Portra't, 24s, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of A. B. GRANVILLE, M.D., F.R.S, with 
Recollections of the most Eminent Men of the last Half-century; being 
Eighty-Eight Years of the Life of a Physician who practised his Profession in 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Spain, Portugal, the West Indies, Russia, Germany 
France, and England. Edited by his Youngest Daughter, Pavtina B 
GRANVILLE. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 32a, 

SAMUEL LOVER, R.H.A., The Life of. Artistic, Literary, and 

Musical, with Selections from his Unpublished Papers and Correspondence, 

By BAYLE BERNARD, 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 

J. H. NEWMAN’S CHARACTERISTICS: an Account of Dr, 
NEWMAN'S Present Opinions on some of tue Principal Questions of the Day. 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 

Rev. HENRY CHRISTOPHERSON.—SERMONS PREACHED 
TRINITY CHURCH, BRIGHTON. 

» Esq., LL.D. F.S.A. Crown 5vo, 7s 6d. 

The PARACLETE: an Essay on tho Personality and Ministry of the 
Holy Ghost, with some Reference to Current Discussions. 8vo, 12s, 


A CLUSTER of LIVES. By Atce Kine. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 
FIFTH EDITION. 








Dr. 


in 
With an Introduction by Joan Rag, 





The PHYSICS and PHILOSOPHY of the SENSES; or, the Mental and 
the Physical in their Mutual Relation. By R.S. Wy vp, F.&.S.E. Illustrated 
by Several Plates. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

NEREDITY: a Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, its | 
Causes, and its Consequences. By TH. Ripor, Author of “Contemporary | 
English Psychology.” 1 vol. large crowa 8vo. 

The THEORY of DESCENT and DARWINISM. By Professor Oscar | 
Scumrpt (University of Strasburg). Crown 8vo, illustrated 5s. 

*,* Being Volume XII. of * The International Scientific Series.” 

SCIENTIFIC LONDON: a Popular Account of the Rise, Progress, and | 
Present Condition of the great Scientific Institutions of Loudon. By BERNARD 
H. Becker. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

The HISTORY of JAPAN, Volume IIL, completing the Work. From | 
the Year 1865 to the Present Time. By I’. O. ADAMS, F.R.G.S. 8¥0, with Map, 21s. 


For SCEPTRE and CROWN: 
Grecor SAMAROW. Translated by FANNY WORMALD. 


a Romance of the Present Time. By | 
2 vols, crown 8v0, 15a. 


LOMBARD STREET. A Description of the Money Market. 
WALTER BAaGenor. Large crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

SOCIALISM: its Nature, its Dangers, and its Remedies Considered, 
By the Rey. M. KAUFMANN, B.A. Crown 8yvo, 73 6d. 

A GRAMMAR of POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
Maxeriorr, C.S.1. Crowa Syvo, 6s. 

TALES of the ZENANA. By the Author of “ Pandurang Hari.” 
a Preface by Lord STANLEY of Alderley. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

TARA: a Mahratta Tale. By Colonel Meapows Taytor. 
Edition. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 63. 

JOAN MERRYWEATHER; and other 
SAUNDERS, Crown 8vo, 63. 

AURORA: a Volumo of Verse. Feap. 8vo, 53. 

POEMS. By Annette F.C. Kyicur. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

“The author possesses thit one gift of insight which stamps the true poet more 


than imagination itself that one strange faculty of discerning the inner meaning 
and the hidden beauty of things which can never be acquired.”—Scotsman. 


By 


By Major-Gen. W. F, 
With 
Cheaper 


Stories. By Karserre 





MALCOLM. 
VANESSA. Second Edition. 
The NEGLECTED QUESTION. By 
IDOLATRY: a Romance. By Junta 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
By Georce Mac Donanp. 
By the Author of “Thomasina,” &e. 


2 


Oo vols (This day. 


2 vols. 
B. Markewitcu. 2 vols. 


N Hawrnorne, Author of “ Bressant.” 2 vols. 





NEW GIFT-BOOKS 
Price 3s 6d each, Illustrated. 
The AFRICAN CRUISER. By S. W. Saver, R.N. 
AUNT MARY’S BRAN-PIE. 
Gir,” &e. 
BRAVE MEN'S FOOTSTEPS. 
Risen,” Third Edition. 
The DESERT PASTOR, JEAN JAROUSSEAU. 
EvGeNng PELLETAN. 

The DESERTED SHIP. By Curries Hower, 
By MARTHA FARQUHARSON.—1. ELSIE DINSMORE.—2. ELSIE’S 
GIRLHOOD.—3, ELSIE’S HOLIDAYS at ROSELANDS. 
GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE, the WORKING GENIUS. 

Mac DONALD, Second Edition. 
HOITY TOITY, the GOOD LITTLE FELLOW. 
The LITTLE WONDER-HORN. By Jean INGetow. 
PLUCKY FELLOWS. By 8S. J. MacKenya. Second Edition. 
SARA COLERIDGE’S PRETTY LESSONS for GOOD CHILDREN. 
SEEKING HIS FORTUNE, and other Stories. Second Edition. 
The TRAVELLING MENAGERIE. By Cuartes CampEn. 


| 
Second Edition. | 
By the Author of “ When I was a Little 


By the Editor of “Men who have} 
| 

From the French of 
| 
By Guorce | 
| 

a! ‘ | 
3y Cuartes CAMDEN. 
| 
| 


| STORIES in PRECIOUS STONES. 


| WAKING 


FOR THE SEASON. 
Price 5s each, Illustrated. 


AT SCHOOL with an OLD DRAGOON. By Srepuen J. MacKenna. 

The BOY SLAVE in BOKHARA. By Davin Ker. 

FANTASTIC STORIES. From the German of Ricnarp LEANDER. 

The GREAT DUTCH ADMIRALS. 
Edition. 

MIKE HOWE, the BUSHRANGER of VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. By 
JAMES BONWICK, 

SEVEN AUTUMN LEAVES from FAIRYLAND. With 9 Etchings. 

SLAVONIC FAIRY TALES. Translated by Jony T. Naakk. 


3y Jacop pe Lierpe. Fourth 


By HeLen ZIMMERN. 
Edition, 

The TASMANIAN LILY. By James Bonwick. 

and WORKING: for Girls. Mrs. 


a Book By 


REANEY. 





Elegantly Bound for Preseats. 


LYRICS of LOVE. Selected and Arranged by 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT'S POEMS. 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 
HOME SONGS for QUIET HOURS. Edited 





Collected and Arranged by Joun Dennis. 


W. Davenrort Apams, Jr, Feap. 8vo, 3s 


Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece, 3s 6d. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
by the Rey. Canon Baynes. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
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